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The magazine especially planned to provide you with 
recreation ideas and know-how for organization, leader- 
ship trends, philosophy, news. Other pertinent informa- 
tion included. 
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IF YOU HAVE MISSED THE 
School Issue — September 1954 
BE SURE TO GET IT IMMEDIATELY. Among articles: Children and the Crea- 


tive Life; Community Recreation Programs and their Relation to Schools; Oppor- 
tunities within the Secondary School Program for Education for Leisure (A Study) ; 
Pre-School Cooperation in Camp Programs; Supervised Recess; More than Make- 
Believe; others. 


ALSO SUBSCRIBE TO THE NEW 
Recreation Program Aids 


A year-round bulletin service, mailed to you in packet form every two months. Con- 
tains recreation program bulletins, additional seasonal and holiday material, sug- 


gestions for parties, games, music, crafts, drama, other activities. $5.00 per year. 


Order NOW! 


(Both a special price to NRA members. Write for information) 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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. As the Gditor Sees It : 


Recently we compared a number of 1954 
yearbooks with those published by the same 
schools 15 years ago. This comparison revealed 
some improvement but not a great deal. Un- 
doubtedly, this is true with the books of many 
schools. 

Because tradition roars loudly in yearbook 
publication the same old errors and weaknesses 
are repeated again and again. To _ illustrate 
briefly with the Senior Section. Senior sketches 
still include “appropriate” verses, quotations, 
jingles, choices of college or occupation, “hu- 
morous” biographies, etc. This section often in- 
cludes Last Will and Testament, Prophecy, Sa- 
lutatory, Valedictory, prize essays, baby pictures, 


etc. None of these items belong in a yearbook. 


The staff should remember that the yearbook 
is a book of history; it is not a book of comics, 
a volume of humor, or a compendium of literary 
efforts. And, too, that although it may empha- 
size the senior class, the book should reflect all 
of the recognized activities of the school. 


In any school there is a wealth of talent 
student and teacher—which can be used to good 
advantage in the assembly program. Some of it 
is well known, but much of it is more or less 
unknown. Which is another way of saying that 
one of the main jobs of the assembly commitiee 
is the discovery, evaluation, classification, and 
capitalization of this talent. the known, but 
especially the unknown. 


Several times we have stressed the point that 


the student council should be most cautious 


about engaging in community affairs, that its 
first and main—in fact. almost entire—responsi- 


bility And 


surely there are enough of these to keep it busy. 


is for activities within the school. 


Last spring in a certain community the stu- 
dent council organized and promoted a project 
of collecting tin cans for a home for old people; 
presumably the cans were to be used as flower 
pots. Within three days this campaign became 
known popularly in school and community as 
*Beer-Cans-For-The-Old-Ladies’-Home.” N ee d - 
less to state, although it may have represented a 
small service to the community certainly it rep- 
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resented a great disservice to that council, and 


‘to the student council idea in general. 


Another word of caution. With the develop- 
ing trend towards athletic injury insurance there 
has come a type of group insurance that is avail- 
able to all students. The cost of this is small, a 
dollar or so a year—much lower than that of in- 
surance for athletes. 

Maybe there is something to be said in 
favor of this practice; on the other hand, maybe 
there is not. Possibly it represents advertising 
for the building of a favorable attitude towards 
insurance and the acquiring of future insurance 
prospects. 

Any and all such propositions should be 
examined most carefully, and by competent in- 
dividuals. This is NOT an appropriate project 
for the council or other student body. It is one 
for the Board of Education only. 


“Hitchhiking Is Dangerous for Both Hiker 
and Pickerup,” might well be emphasized in any 
Actually, hitchhiking is illegal in 20 
states and the District of Columbia. andthe 
solicitation of rides while standing in the road- 


school. 


way is prohibited in five other states. An anti- 
hitchhiking education should be valuable to pres- 
ent students future adults. Promoting this 
education is an appropriate project for the coun- 
cil, safety cabinet or class, or other student 
group. 


Can a student council or student body declare 
a neighboring malt shop or snack bar “off cam- 
and make it stick. 
story of what one school has accomplished in 


pus” One school did. See 


this issue. 


There has been an increase in the number of 
school clubs which, due to their subject, object, 
and activities, meet out of school hours and away 
from the school building. Of course, the school 
still has the responsibility for these 
Probably 
than those which meet during regular school 
hours inside the school building. And, in the 
interest of complete success, they should have it. 


groups. 
such clubs require closer supervision 
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Much constructive and democratic leadership ability and student participation 
can be accomplished through efficiently organized council meeting regularly. 


Our Student Council Meets Daily 


N THE SEPTEMBER 1953 ISSUE OF 

“SCHOOL ACTIVITIES,” Dr. Harry C. 

McKown wrote an editorial challenging the 
existence of student councils which hold daily 
meetings. This writer took up the challenge and 
wrote Dr. McKown a letter which is quoted in 
part as follows: 


For the past eight years at Inglewood High School, 
Inglewood, California, the student council has been or- 
ganized to meet daily. There are many schools in this 
metropolitan area near Los Angeles, California, where 
similar situations exist. In fact it is rather more com- 
mon than otherwise. 

The 20-25 elected students enrolled in the student 
council class meet daily with the Student Body President 
presiding and are given school credit which is accept- 
able toward graduation. We assure you that there is no 
time for supervised study toward the end of the class 
period. The fact is that the council is always pressed for 
time to accomplish the objectives they have set for 
themselves. 

There are many routine things they must do each 
day such as the reading and approving of the minutes. 
approving the expenditure of student body funds (in 
California no student body funds may be legally ex- 
pended without the approval of the governing body of 
the school), and hearing reports from standing com- 
mittees. 

The major part of the time during the first few weeks 
of the semester is spent in setting up long range objec- 
tives. We are enclosing a sample of these so that you 
may see that the objectives are ones which include 
worthwhile activities. During the rest of the school year 
all efforts are directed toward the accomplishment of 
these objectives. Parts of some meetings are used so 
that specific committees may meet or the council may 
meet as a committee of the whole. At the end of the 
semester before the new council comes in, the outgoing 
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The upper picture was contributed by the 
Thomas Jefferson High School, San Antonio, Tex- 
as. It was taken during the singing of the school 
song, the climax of the Student Council Installa- 
tion Service for all student officers at the begin- 
ning of the school year. The organ pipes represent 
the seven stations: character, service, loyalty, 
friendship, dependability, impartiality, and co- 
operation. See article on page 109. 


The lower picture was contributed by the Law- 
rence High School, Lawrence, Kansas. It is an 
action picture of a play that was executed early 
in a football game played with the Manhattan, 
Kansas, High School. Lawrence is on the offense 
in this scene in which play was stopped after a 
short gain. The two schools, both located in 
college cities, have long been friendly rivals. 
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members review what they have been able to accomplish 
and make recommendations to the incoming group. 
Naturally, since school credit is given for this class, 
the adviser must see to it that certain educational ob- 
jectives are realized. Although this is rarely done in a 
formal teacher-pupil relationship, time is taken during 
the beginning of the term to explain and discuss such 
things as are listed below: 
l. The educational objectives of the school. 
2. The Principal's responsibility to the people (del- 
egation of authority). 
The part that the students are entitled to play 
in participating in the school government. 
The purposes and standards of a good student 
government. 
The responsibilities and duties of a 
leader. Qualities of a leader. 
The basic needs of human beings and how to 
get along with other people. 
Importance of maintaining good community re- 
lations. 
. Simple parliamentary procedure and its purpose. 
9. Public speaking. 
10. English (turning in reports, ete.). 


school 


Also, during the course of the year several self-rating 
tests are given to the students as well as short tests on 
parliamentary procedure, school laws, and the school 
constitution. A committee of students usually assists the 
adviser in making up the final grades. 

Dr. McKown’s response to the letter was a 
request for an article PROVING that the time a 
student council which meets daily spends, is 
We do not feel defensive 
about our program, but rather sorry for those 
who have not had the opportunity to work with 


spent to advantage. 


such a group for a long enough time to see what 
it can do for a school and also what such a class 
can do for the individuals in it. Our school has 
improved in many ways since we have incor- 
porated into our curriculum time for the student 
officers to meet regularly and learn some of the 
things that help them to recognize their own 
problems and work to solve them for the best 
interest of the whole student body. Some of the 
outstanding things that have been accomplished 
for the benefit of our student body are as fol- 
lows: 


1. Helping to solve the parking problem. 


The parking problem Was already acute in our school 
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since we are located practically in the center of a busi- 
ness area and there is no place on campus for the park- 
ing of student cars. It became more acute when the 
Inglewood City Council restricted the time of parking 
on the street in front of the school as well as the streets 
on two sides. 

Parking meters were installed and many a ticket 
was given to students who did not get their cars moved 
within a two hour period. 

This problem was taken up in student council and 
thoroughly discussed. A committee was appointed to 
study the problem more thoroughly and this committee 
came up with a plan which was approved by the council 
and the Principal before it was put in effect. 

The plan was to take pictures of the street in front 
of the school and one of the sides, on a Saturday when 
school was not in session, to show that these two streets 
were largely vacant on Saturday. Other pictures were 
taken on school days and these showed the street parked 
solidly. 

A letter was written to the City Council asking for 
an audience. When this was granted the chairman of 
the student committee presented the facts to the City 
Council, showing that adults were not using these two 
streets to park while they were shopping as had prev- 
iously been supposed. 

The outcome was that the parking meters were re- 
moved and two of the three streets were given back for 
student parking without charge or time limit. The 
student council received much favorable publicity in 
the local papers concerning the way the whole matter 
had been handled and presented. 


2. Recommending that the Malt Shop be 
ruled off-campus. 


After a bad situation concerning a malt shop situ- 
ated across from the school had existed for sometime, 
the executive board of the student council raised the 
question of what could be done about it. The members 
stated that they did not like the reputation it was giv- 
ing the school. They said that citizens of the town 
were judging the whole school by the few who were 
always hanging around with cigarettes in their mouths. 

The students further protested the fact that the pro- 
prietor was continually breaking the law by selling cig- 
arettes to minors. They wanted to know what they 
could do about the matter. The adviser explained to 
them that it was not within their power to declare the 
malt shop off-campus, but they could recommend such 
an action to the Principal if they really thought it was 
a good idea. The matter was taken up in council, and 
after much discussion it was decided that the malt 
shop should be recommended to the Principal as being 
off-campus. This was done. 

The Principal told them that he would consider the 
matter if they would work out a plan to introduce the 
idea to the students and of helping to enforce the rul- 
ing once it was made. He, in turn, would attempt to 
improve campus eating facilities. 

The whole situation was presented to the House of 
Representatives who in turn took the matter to the 
classes which they represented and it was widely dis- 
By a majority vote of the students, it was de- 
cided that they would prefer the malt shop not to be 
considered in bounds at noon time. 

Next came the problem of how and when to put the 
rule into effect and, of course, the Principal’s approval 
had to be gained for their whole plan. 

After a great deal of thinking and working, it was 
agreed that the Student Body President would intro- 
duce the Principal at the beginning of the next assem- 
bly and explain that the Student Council and House 
of Representatives had requested that the Principal ex- 


cussed, 
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plain to the students why the malt shop would no 
longer be considered on campus. He was to make it 
clear that this action had now been voted on by the 
entire student body, and that he had decided to act 
upon the recommendation. 

The assembly was called and the Principal ex- 
plained how the students and he, too, felt the reputa- 
tion of a whole school was being damaged by the 
actions of a few and declared that the malt shop was 
to be considered off-bounds beginning the next Mon- 
day. This was especially well received partly because 
during the previous week or two some of the regular 
patrons of the malt shop had become disgusted be- 
cause it was getting to be such a dirty place, and some 
of them had had hamburgers served to them that did 
not taste fresh. 

One group of students requested that the Board of 
Health make an inspection, and another small group 
purchased cigarettes without any difficulty at all. They 
had brought the cigarettes to the Boys’ Vice-Principal 
as evidence. The school paper came out the same day 
that the assembly was held so that all in all the stu- 
dents were very well informed as to what was about 
to happen. 

Council members made sure that several service 
groups were standing by on the fateful Monday. Their 
mission was to ask anyone they might see crossing to 
the malt shop to stay on the campus. Everyone was 
quite excited when the day arrived for the initiation of 
the new on-campus ruling. 

Everyone was alert and very much surprised when 
the first noon period arrived. No one tried to go to 
the malt shop! The cure was almost like a miracle. 
Later, as the plan became just another rule, a few 
tried to break it. These were the ones who were often 
out of line about other things and after a few parent 
conferences or letter sent home from one of the admini- 
strators, even these seldom broke the rule. 


3. Supervision of the auditorium. 

Instead of having students seated in assigned seats 
with teachers in charge our students sit wherever they 
like and teachers come or not as they please. The 
Boys’ athletic organization ushers and supervises. As- 
sembly conduct is excellent. This came about only after 
much growth in participating in the government of the 
school so that student organizations were interested 
and able to take on responsibilities which made for 
more freedom on the part of students. 

4. The establishment of a student advisory 
board to counsel with students who are out of 
line. 

This is in no way a court and the committee does 
not have power to punish. It may recommend to the 
Vice-Principals if it wishes but the principle involved 
is one of counseling. Only two student council mem- 
bers are on this board and the rest are appointed from 
the student body, representing all classes. They coun- 
sel on matters that are referred to them by other stu- 
dents or by the Vice-Principals. The student body 
President and one Vice-Principal agree as to whether 
the matter is one for the committee to handle. 

The advisory board came out of many long and 
earnest discussions on how students could be encour- 
aged to behave well without having to have a student 
court, patrols, or other types of police activity. It rep- 
resents a greater change in attitude on the part of 
students than any other one thing and has been the 
most effective in bringing the chronic trouble makers 
in line. 

The advisory board is by no means a device on the 
part of the administration to help solve discipline 
problems, but originated from the students themselves 
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who felt the need for taking some responsibility in see- 
ing to it that the behavior of the students on the cam- 
pus was such that all could be proud. 


You might say that all of these things could 
be accomplished without a daily council meeting 
but we do not think so. Much discussion goes 
into the accomplishment of each new thing. The 
student body is very carefully informed before 
any new project is undertaken. The attitude of 
the students is what needs to be changed and 
this can not be done in tackling such problems 
in one hurried meeting a week, after school. 

In order to accomplish the objectives which, 
as we have mentioned, are set up at the begin- 
ning of each term, the students must be helped 
to recognize the problems which are in their 
scope; they must be able to analyze these prob- 
lems and then be helped to attack them and solve 
those that can be solved. No democratic process 
is quick and to expect high school students to 
meet once or twice a week and accomplish all 
the learning, experimenting, and actual doing 
what is necessary to put across their objectives is 
definitely not realistic. 

We feel that a definite course of study is 
necessary for a student council class (or leader- 
ship class) and that frequent evaluations are 
necessary on the part of the members of the 
class as well as the adviser in order that most of 
the objectives may be attained. 

We should like to point out that no matter 
how often a student council may meet or whether 
it ever meets, is of no avail unless the administra- 
tion of the school is willing to let students as- 
sume a real responsibility for the various activi- 


ties and to let them make decisions and be re- 
sponsible for the outcomes of the decisions they 
have made. In other words, student participation 
in school government must be a real experience 
for the students and not merely a “false front” 
behind which the officials guide the school af- 
fairs under the pretext that the students have 
some voice in the school. 

We do not know that we have proved any- 
thing but we do think that careful consideration 
of the minutes and objectives which we have in- 
cluded should show that there is definitely no 
time during the class period for supervised study. 
The responsibility that the students develop and 
the eagerness with which they accept this re- 
sponsibility indicates that the time given each 
day to the student council class is a worthwhile 
experience. 

1800 
students. Possibly in a smaller school the class 
would not need to meet each day, but still, we 
feel time should be given within the school day 
and a purposeful program should be undertaken 


Of course, our school is fairly large 


from the very start. 

With all this in mind and if the student coun- 
cil’s part in school government is approached 
with the philosophy defined here there is no 
doubt about the justification of placing this class 
in the curriculum. 


Editor’s Note: This article will be continued in the ‘‘How 
We Do It” section of the December issue of SCHOOL AC 
TIVITIES. Minutes of meetings held during various periods 
of the school year will be included. These minutes will in 
dicate something of the usual procedure in the council 
meetings and the type of problems discussed and acted 
upon. 


Clubs and activities promote interest and participation, develop latent capa- 
bilities, provide excellent training—should be a definite part of the schedule. 


How Effective Is Your Club Program? 


W:.. INCREASED ENROLLMENT causing 


overcrowded conditions in schools admin- 


istrators are being harassed more and 
more with the problem of finding time and room 
for the additional classes required because of 
the overflow. In casting about their schools try- 
ing to find the required time, naturally, they 
think in terms of eliminating entirely or curtail- 
ing something from the school program which is 
not of an academic nature. One of the things 
that they will begin scrutinizing and casting side 
glances at is the activities program; and _ par- 
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ticularly the clubs. 

Most of the readers are cognizant of the fact 
that the school activities program comprises 
many activities namely: Student Government. 
the homeroom, assembly, school publications, 
musical activities, athletics, school clubs, social 
activities, and others. 
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Some of the questions that will be raised con- 
cerning clubs are as follows: How important are 
they? Why should we 
them? In comparison to the students who be- 
long, do they justify the time allotted to them? 
What is the purpose of clubs in.a school? Which 
clubs be. continued or discontinued? 
Should every faculty member be responsible for 
sponsoring a club? There are other questions 


continue to sponsor 


should 


too numerous to mention. 

Probably some of the readers have expressed 
the same or similar questions or are giving 
serious thought concerning the club program in 
their respective schools. 

To begin our analyzing the club program it is 
only fair to ask just how much thought and plan- 
ning is devoted to organizing a good club pro- 
gram. Isn't it frequently the policy in some 
schools to sponsor clubs because well, “We al- 
ways had them.” “We schedule them every year 
because schools are expected to have clubs.” 
“Our students or teachers requested them,” “It’s 
been the custom before I came here to have clubs 
so I tolerate them.” “I'd like to drop them, but 
I could never get away with it,” “They would be 
all right if the students were interested.” 


There is more to clubs than just putting them 
in the school program year after year. Too many 
times some clubs are included when they really 
no longer merit being in the program. The 
writer believes that near the close of each school 
term the principal himself or the director of ac- 
tivities or a person in charge of activities should 
conduct a survey on the effectiveness of the club 
program for the past year as a guide for setting 
up the club program for the following year. 


One of the methods this writer has employed 
is a questionnaire form which is submitted to the 
sponsor of the club and each member of the club. 


The club sponsor questionnaire should call 
for the following information: (1) Name of the 
club. (2) Sponsor’s name. (3) Time and day 
that club meets. (4) Number of members en- 
rolled. (5) The sponsor’s statement on the pur- 
pose and aims of his club. (6) A list or descrip- 
tion of outstanding club projects or activities for 
the year. (7) A statement by the sponsor con- 
cerning the general reaction, interest, and _atti- 
tude of the club members toward the club. (8) 
Does the sponsor feel the club was worthwhile? 
(9) Does the sponsor desire the same club the 
If not, why? (10) Was the 
time and place assigned for the club satisfactory ? 


following year? 
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(11) Recommendations of the sponsor concern- 
ing improving the club. 


The questionnaire to be completed by the 
student club members should call for the follow- 
ing information: (1) Name of the club; (2) The 
Sponsor; (3) Reason why the student joined the 
club; (4) Did the student enjoy the club? If not, 
why? (5) Will the student join the same club 
next year? Why? (6) Student list or describe 
outstanding activities or projects. (7) Student’s 
opinion on general reaction, attitude, and interest 
of the other club members toward the club. (8) 
Suggestions student has for improving the club. 
(9) What club does the student intend to join 
next year? Why? (10) What other club would 
the student like for the school to sponsor or in- 
clude in the club program next year. 

Can anyone doubt that the questionnaire will 
reveal a valuable source of information concern- 
ing the general effectiveness of the club pro- 
gram? Some of the information that the survey 
will reveal will be the following: The most active 
clubs. The most popular clubs. A clear picture 
of the activities conducted by the clubs. Which 
clubs can be discontinued because of lack of 
interest, few participants, or little activity? The 
questionnaire will also reveal which clubs should 
be continued. Who can be depended upon to 
sponsor clubs? General suggestions for improv- 
ing the overall club program; and finally what 
new club the students desire the school to include 
in the program. 

In support of the information revealed by the 
questionnaire, it is also important that from time 
to time the clubs should be visited by the princi- 
pal or some other person responsible for their 
direction. The reason for their visits is to ob- 
serve the clubs in action, to discuss any prob- 
lem which may arise concerning the functioning 
of the club and to assure the sponsors the admin- 
istration is interested in the club program. 

The writer recommends that near the close of 
each school term students should select the club 
they desire to belong to for the following year. 
The reasons for this is that it will aid the admin- 
istration in setting aside the required periods in 
the following year’s schedule. It will help him 
decide which clubs are to be discontinued. It 
will serve to determine how much room space 
will be required for club meetings in addition to 
the room required for study halls for those who 
do not belong. 

In order to help the students in their choice, 
the school might do several things. First, it could 
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conduct an assembly program devoted to club 
activities. During this assembly each club should 
delegate a representative to give a brief résumé 
of its particular club. 

Second, the school could post in each home- 
room a list of the clubs to be sponsored the fol- 
lowing term. After discussing the clubs in a 
homeroom period students could then sign up for 
their choice in the homeroom. 


Third, the students could be requested to reg- 
ister with the sponsor of the particular club in 
which they are interested. The advantage of the 
latter procedure is that it gives the sponsor an 
opportunity to eliminate those students she may 
consider as being a detriment to the club. 


Then again, perhaps the sponsor may have to 
limit the number that she can handle and thus 
can inform the students when the quota is filled. 
Finally, the school could have the students signi- 
fy their choice of a club when selecting their 
course for the following term. 

Some readers may raise the question, what 
chance do new students have to get into a club if 
the club quota is filled at the close of the pre- 
vious term? This can be solved two ways. First, 
by sponsoring certain clubs on a grade level. 
For instance, ninth grade dramatic club for 
ninth graders only. Tenth grade dramatic club 
for tenth graders, et cetera. Second, require 
each club to fill only about eighty per cent of 
its quota leaving the other twenty per cent 
opened for new students. 


Many times administrators are faced with 
the problem of getting faculty members to spon- 
sor aclub. The writer definitely feels no teacher 
should be assigned or required to act as a club 


sponsor against her wishes. This technique is 
one of the quickest and surest ways to smother a 


club program in a school. 

\ nice friendly approach in which the teacher 
is asked to consider sponsoring a club, preferably 
of her own choice, with the promise to help her 
in organizing the club, is one of the most desir- 
able approaches to getting a sponsor. Another 
approach which the writer has used when con- 
fronted with a request by students for a new 
club is to have the students approach the teacher 
of their choice. 

A teacher, although not knowing too much 
about a club that she is requested to sponsor by 
students, can make it a success. All that is re- 
quired is that she be eager and willing to learn 
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with or from the students who may know more 
about the activity than she does. The writer 
knows from experience that students are eager 
and delighted to show the teacher. 

The writer recalls sponsoring an aviation 
club. He was requested by the interested stu- 
dents to be the sponsor. By watching the stu- 
dents work, displaying interest and enthusiasm 
himself, the writer, by the end of the year, be- 
came a pretty good builder of airplane models, 
despite the fact that he knew nothing about the 
hobby when the club was first organized. 

Teachers with known hobbies are also a good 
source of sponsors for clubs. Students with hob- 
bies are another excellent source for initiating 
clubs. 

When deciding whether to continue or discon- 
tinue the clubs in the school’s program it might 
be good for administrators to review the value or 
benefits the students can derive from a school 
club. The writer would like to mention a few: 

1. They provide an opportunity for leader- 
ship and followership experience. 

2. They provide opportunity for pupils to 
utilize their own initiative. 

3. They give students opportunities to as- 
sume responsibilities. 

1. They encourage membership in out-of- 
school clubs. 

5. They help pupils to explore and develop 
their talents and interests. 

6. They help to cultivate new interests. 

7. They bring teachers and pupils closer 
together and develop mutual respect for each 
other. 

8. They help to make the pupil’s school life 
more interesting and appealing. 

9. They provide an opportunity for build- 
ing new friendships and learning to work to- 
gether. 

10. They provide an opportunity for social 
development. 


Clubs are important in a school program. 
Many times they contribute more to a pupil’s 
growth and development then some academic 
classes. 


study the outcome of his club program before he 


A wise administrator will completely 


decides to curtail it. 


Using the club evaluation questionnaire that 
was suggested in this article and analyzing it 
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in the light of the values of clubs listed above, an 
administrator can pretty well determine just 
how effective is the club program in his school. 

The administrator will discover it is far bet- 
ter to have a few well-organized and worthwhile 
clubs which meet the pupils’ needs rather than 
many clubs which are found not to be meeting 
the pupils’ needs effectively. 


Topical Philately for the 
School Activity Club 
Program 

HAROLD HAINFELD 


Roosevelt School 
Union City, New Jersey 


On many occasions, teachers in upper elemen- 
tary, junior, and senior high school are re- 
quested to have a club as part of their supervi- 
sion of an extracurricular activity in school. We 
are often beset with the problem of developing 
program ideas for the club. Part of the solu- 
tion can be devoting some of the club sessions to 
topical stamps relating to the club. 

Language teachers, science, mathematics, so- 
cial studies, home economics, and physical edu- 
cation teachers all have a wealth of materials 
depicted on stamps that can add interest, variety. 
and educational value for these student meetings. 

Latin teachers, for example, can turn to top- 
ical stamps showing ruins of ancient Rome for 
their meetings. Many ruins of ancient Rome, 
Italy, Greece, Gaul, and Egypt have been de- 
picted on stamps. Science instructors, from ele- 
mentary grades through high school physics and 
chemistry, have much for students in this area of 
the curriculum. The biology teacher can direct 
his students’ interest to stamps that show flowers, 
insects, birds, animals, or reptiles. 

Another collection could be one devoted to 
men and women of science as shown on stamps 
Elementary and junior 
high students often study astronomy, volcanoes, 


of various countries. 
and geysers in school. An interesting stamp col- 
be started by these students with 
these topical subjects. 


lection can 


Other topical stamp groups in this area might 
include those about agriculture, mining, chem- 
istry. oil refining, and the history and develop- 
ment of flight. The air-age has come into the 
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curriculum. Stamps have been issued that show 
the early imaginations of DaVinci airplane and 
include the Wright Brothers first flight to mod- 
ern jets and rockets. 

Possibly the best area for developing stamps 
as a study in schools are in the social studies- 
history area. United States 
have been issued for most of the important events 
studied in American history. A set of stamps 
about Ayerica from the Norsemen through 
World War II would make an interesting project 
for a history club or group. History courses of 
other countries could be enriched by displays of 
stamps of the area being studied. Your author 
recently compiled a collection of stamps relating 
to the history of South America for a graduate 
course at N.Y.U. 


Other school clubs where teachers can en- 


commemoratives 


courage topical stamp collecting as a hobby in- 
clude the Physical Education or Sports Club. 
One of the largest groups of topicals includes 
“Sports on Stamps.” The athletic instructor 
could well display this collection in the team 
trophy case. 

The home economics teacher could encourage 
the collection of stamps by the girls. An inter- 
esting group would be to depict foods on stamps. 
Foreign language teachers in high school might 
well encourage students to bring in stamps from 
Germany, France, or Spain for these courses. 

Stamp collecting can be an interesting and 
educational activity for students from intermed- 
iate grades through high school and carried on 
through life. One soon realizes that it is financial- 
ly and otherwise impossible to collect all the 
stamps that have been issued. Topical stamps 
according to interests seems a more logical way 
to save them. 


Further information for teachers can be ob- 
tained from a local stamp dealer. The American 
Topical Association, 3306 N. 50th Street, Mil- 
waukee 16, Wisconsin, is a non-profit organiza- 
tion devoted to topical stamp collecting. Informa- 
tion about stamps that have been issued to fit 
curriculum subjects can be obtained from Jerome 
Husac, treasurer. 


Teachers can encourage the development of 
this hobby as a leisure time activity by encourag- 
ing students to start topical collections along 
areas of interest. A collection and display of 
topical stamps can add interest and variety to 
many school club programs as well as starting a 
valuable hobby for your students. 
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Excellent material for argumentation is presented for both the affirmative and 
negative sides of one of the possible current high school debate questions. 


“Should Congress Abolish 
Protective Tariffs?” 


HE FINAL DEBATE QUESTION of the 
three that may eventually become the na- 
tional high school debate topic for this 

school year is RESOLVED: “That the Congress 
Should Abolish Protective Tariffs.” We say this 
may become the national high school debate top- 
ic for the present school year because of the new 
system of selecting high school debate topics 
that has been in use for the two previous years. 

Instead of announcing the specific topic at 
the beginning of the school term, this new plan 
has been devised to give debaters an oppor- 
tunity to study the general debate topic during 
the first few months before they enter the final 
period and national contests. 

During most of the first semester, high school 
debaters will be discussing the general topic of 
“What Should Be the Foreign Trade Policy of 
the United States?” During this period of ex- 
ploration and study of this general topic, de- 
baters have an opportunity to discover the vari- 
ous ways in which the question may be presented 
and to indicate finally the specific subject that 
the debaters and their coaches prefer as the final 
wording. 

With this question, as with the two previously 
discussed topics, we will open the discussion by 
presenting a definition of the terms of the topic. 
The definition of the terms will be found below: 
RESOLVED: That the Congress Should Abol- 
ish Protective Tariffs. 

“THE CONGRESS”: This term is a little 
more specific than the one of “the Federal Gov- 
ernment” mentioned in the first question under 
discussion. Actually they mean about the same 
since it is the Congress that must pass the needed 
legislation to make any change in our foreign 
trade policy. The Constitution points out that 
it is the Congress that has the power to regulate 
commerce with foreign countries. 


Since it is the President who now has the 
power to reduce or increase tariff rates within 
certain limitations, why does this question state 
that the Congress should abolish protective tar- 
iffs? This has been so stated since it is really 
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the Congress that has been given this power by 
the Constitution. 

The President now has the power to reduce 
or increase tariff rates simply because Congress 
has given him that power. The power to control 
tariff rates given to the President by the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements could be superseded by 
legislation abolishing protective tariffs if Con- 
gress desired to make such a move. 

“SHOULD”: The term “should” implies that 
the affirmative must advocate a change in the 
present American tariff system to one that would 
abolish protective tariffs, if this question is se- 
lected. The affirmative must show that the abol- 
ishing of protective tariffs is either desirable 
or necessary or both. They must show that this 
change would be so beneficial that it should be 
adopted. 

It is not for the affirmative to 
prove that Congress will eventually abolish pro- 
tective tariffs. They do not have to show that 
their plan actually will be adopted. If they can 
prove that their proposed change should be 


necessary 


made, they will establish their case. 
“ABOLISH”: 
word as to do away with or to put an end to. In 
this case, the thing that would be done away 
with is protective tariffs. Note that this term 
does not call for a gradual reduction or a low- 
ering of the tariffs. It calls for the complete 
abolition of tariffs that are protective tariffs. 
“PROTECTIVE TARIFFS”: First, we must 
explain the word tariff. A tariff is a schedule 
of duties or taxes placed on goods entering our 
country. Of course this tariff raises the price 
of these goods to the American consumer when 
The purpose of a tariff 
falls into two general categories. A tariff that 
is levied “for revenue only” is a tax on imports 


The dictionary defines this 


he purchases them. 


to raise money with which to run the govern- 
ment. This debate does not contemplate chang- 
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ing the rates of tariffs that are “for revenue 
only.” 

A “protective tariff” is one that has as its 
purpose not merely the raising of revenue, but 
rather the function of keeping foreign made 
goods from competing with the products of 
American factories. The purpose of a “protective 
tariff” is not to raise money, but to protect the 
American producer from the competition of 
foreign made goods. 

In this debate we could still have as many 
tariffs “for revenue only” as we need. The 
only tariffs that the question says should be abol- 
ished are those that are for the purpose of pro- 
tection. 


Affirmative Arguments 


In this section we will include a number of 
the more important arguments that favor the 
contention that the Congress should abolish pro- 

' 


tective tariffs. The arguments will be italicized 
and a discussion of the argument will follow 
immediately. 

If the Congress would abolish protective tar- 
i/fs, European nations would send more of their 
goods to the United States. There can be little 
argument against the proposition that Amer- 
ican protective tariffs serve as a barrier to the 
sale of European made goods in this country. 
We also know that the peoples of Europe must 
sell more goods in this country if they are ever 
to regain their former status as manufacturing 
nations. Since we are interested in helping 
European nations in their fight for economic re- 
covery, we should do everything in our power to 
aid them in securing this recovery. 

The extent to which American tariffs harm 
the sale of goods made in Europe is not realized 
by the If the Congress 
should take the step to abolish protective tar- 
iffs, European made goods would sell for ap- 
proximately 30% less than they do today. 


average American. 


Italy has recently complained that her goods 
sold here incur duties of from 60 to 100 per cent 
The prices of Belgium made goods 
are from 8 to 10 per cent higher than American 
The 


best Dutch and German ‘made goods sell for 


ad valorem. 
made goods because of the tariff duties. 


about the same as American made goods. 
Without the protective tariffs European made 
goods could be sold for much less. It goes 
without our saying that if the Congress should 
abolish protective tariffs many European prod- 
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ucts would find their way into our markets with- 
in a short time. 

If we should abolish protective tariffs, how 
would the United States benefit? Some people 
may wonder just how such a move would bene- 
fit the United States, but when they ask this 
question, they evidently have not considered 
the benefits that would come to the American 
consumer thyough lower prices for the products 
that they would purchase. 

Lower prices would help the American con- 
sumer in many ways. The first way is by creat- 
ing lower prices. The second way is by giving 
European nations additional American dollars 
with which they could buy more American made 
goods. The ultimate result would be that Ameri- 
cans would get more consumer goods, and 
they would be able to sell more to the countries 
of Europe, thus increasing the demand for the 
products of American factories. 

High protective tariffs are detrimental to the 
best interests of the American people. For a 
long time the American people have been of the 
opinion that high protective tariffs are favorable 
to the best interests of our country. The actual 
fact is that the general public does not realize 
that our national economic well-being depends 
upon our foreign trade. We realize how im- 
portant foreign trade is in time of war, but dur- 
ing the periods of peace we lose sight of the im- 
portance of this exchange of goods. 

In time of war one of the most important 
weapons that one nation has against the enemy 
is the blockade. President Lincoln 
realized this when he established the effective 
blockade against the Confederacy. In World 
War I, the Germans tried to make a blockade 
effective by use of the U-Boats. Again in World 
War II the submarine was an effective weapon. 
In fact, the Germans were so effective in cutting 
off the trade of Great Britain that the outcome 
of the war was at one time in question. 


economic 


In times of peace nations are prone to place 
an economic blockade on themselves through the 
system of high protective tariffs. This type of 
economic stupidity is due to a lack of a commer- 
cial policy that will protect and promote the in- 
terests of the nation as a whole. 
no immediate national emergency, we yield to 
one pressure group after another until we have 
given high protective tariffs to almost every in- 
dustry in the nation. This action not only cuts 
off trade with friendly nations but eventually it 
forces countries to stop buying from our own 


Since there is 
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factories. The eventual result is higher prices 
in the United States, and a loss of markets in 
foreign countries. 

No matter how we look at high protective 
tariffs, we find that they are detrimental to the 
well-being of the United States. We listen to 
such weak arguments as the one that low tariffs 
will cause workers to lose their jobs, and that 
we need to protect infant industries in the 
United States. These arguments sound good, 
but they are really not logical when we stop to 
analyze them. 

The Randall Report has stated that not more 
than 200,000 American workers would be dis- 
placed if we were to establish free trade. The 
argument that we need to protect infant indus- 
tries is illogical since we have the most highly 
developed industries in the world in this coun- 
try. Only a few war industries need protection, 
and they could be protected better by govern- 
ment subsidies where needed than by a protec- 
tive tariff. 

Our present policy of high protective tariffs 
is not working successfully for the United States. 

We say that our system of protective tariffs 
is not working as successfully as many people 
believe because many of the so-called facts, that 
are accepted by the American people about our 
tariffs, are just not true. 

The first point that has been foisted upon the 
American people is that our tariffs are really 
very low. Some high paid lobbyists for the in- 
terests that want to retain protective tariffs have 
caused the American people to feel that our tar- 
iffs are really not very high. They have showed 
that when our tariffs are compared to those of 
other countries that ours are very low. 

A recent pamphlet put out by the tariff in- 
terests shows that our tariffs have been reduced 
from 15.8% in 1937 to 5.1% in 1951. The same 
pamphlet shows that while we are imposing a 
duty of 5.1% of our total imports that Great 
Britain is collecting 25.6% of her total imports. 

The real truth is that these figures indicate 
the amount of tariff on all imports. Since the 
United States imports millions and millions of 
dollars worth of raw materials upon which ab- 
solutely no duty is charged, we are able to show 
that the percent of duty charged on all imported 
items is relatively low. 

We in the United States import millions of 
tons of iron ore and other raw materials that are 
the other that are 


not imported by countries 
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used in the comparison. Most of their products 
are finished materials upon which the duty is 
higher. 

Real authorities on tariff rates that 
there has been no study which indicates that we 
really have lower tariffs than other countries. 
The important thing to remember is that so 
much of our imports are in the form of raw 


state 


materials that comparisons with nations im- 
porting finished manufactured goods are just 
not fair. 

Our protective tariffs are not working today 
because they are keeping out much needed fin- 
ished goods and at the same time they are pro- 
viding government protections to many manu- 
facturers at the expense of the American con- 
sumer. The real story of tariffs and tariff rates 
cannot be secured by reading the many pamph- 
lets put out by the tariff lobbyists who are intent 
upon fooling the American people into thinking 
that our tariffs are really low when in effect they 
are very high. 

The total amount of both imports and ex- 
ports for the United States is declining under 
the high protective tariff system. Figures pub- 
lished by the Department of Commerce show 
that American exports declined 17° for Jan- 
uary of 1954 over the same month in the pre- 
vious year. The same report shows that imports 
declined 16% during the same period. 

Regardless of where we look, we see that 
American foreign trade is going down under the 
present high protective tariff system. There can 
be no other explanation of this phenomenon 
other than the fact that protective tariffs are hav- 
ing their effect upon our foreign trade. These 
high tariffs are keeping foreign producers from 
selling in the American markets. When this 
happens, foreign nations have less money to use 
in buying American made goods ar::' so they are 
buying less. 

With American business at the highest point 
that it has ever been, we should have an_in- 
creasing instead of declining foreign trade. We 
feel that the solution to this problem is to have 
the Congress abolish protective tariffs. 


Negative Arguments 


In the paragraphs above we have given some 
arguments that may seem to be convincing to 
prove that the Congress should abolish protective 
tariffs. It must always be remembered that 
there are on the other side of the 
question that are just as effective. Some nega- 


arguments 
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tive arguments to prove that Congress should 
not abolish protective tariffs are given below. 

The plan to abolish protective tariffs is too 
radical a step to be taken at this time. When we 
start to discuss the proposal to abolish protective 
tariffs we must remember that this is a very rad- 
ical step, one that should be taken only after a 
great amount of study. 

One of the most thorough studies that has 
been made recently of American tariffs is that 
of the Randall Commission. Chairman Clarence 
Randall has made this statement about tariffs, 
“Now I would be the first to agree that the pol- 
icy of protection which this country has followed 
for so long could not be abandoned overnight in 
favor of free trade without gravely endangering 
our economy, but I am equally convinced that 
this historic attitude of ours must steadily yield 
to the imperative new necessity for broadening 
world trade.” 

In quoting Mr. Randall. we have given one 
of the most important persons who has been 
studying this problem during recent times. He 
is of the opinion that we cannot adopt the policy 
of the affirmative without gravely endangering 
our economy. It is too radical a step to be tak- 
en by the people of the United States at this 
time. 

Instead of abolishing protective tariffs, as 
the affirmative demands, the Randall Commis- 
sion has advocated the extension of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements which will allow this 
nation and other nations to reach agreements 
for the gradual reduction of tariffs. This is an 
orderly and an effective way of arriving at tar- 
iff rates that will be fair to all peoples. 

If the United States should abolish protective 
tari{f{s, we would be giving away our right to 
protect American industry without gaining any- 
thing from foreign nations in return. We should 
take just a few moments to see how the proposal 
of the affirmative will actually affect the people 
of the United States. The affirmative debaters 
are proposing that we abolish all protective tar- 
iffs. There is no other stipulation in their pro- 
posal. They do not propose that we abolish 
protective tariffs if other nations do likewise. 
They do not propose that we give trade conces- 
sions to nations friendly to this country. They 
merely say that they are in favor of abolishing 
protective tariffs and nothing more. Any safe- 
guards that they may add to their proposal are 
not a part of this debate question as it has been 
stated. 
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At the present time, the nations of Western 
Europe have tariff rates that are two and a half 
times as high as those collected by the United 
States. If we should abolish our tariffs there is 
no way under the affirmative proposal that we 
could get these European nations to reduce their 
rates. The net result would be that the United 
States would open our vast market to ruthless 
competition by the nations of Europe, and we 
would get nothing in return. Certainly such a 


proposal could never be accepted by the Amer- 


ican people. 

As a more effective proposal to solve our 
foreign trade problems, we propose the continua- 
tion of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements. Under 
these agreements any reduction in tariffs can be 
made that is needed. At the same time we have 
the protection of being in a position to bargain 
with other countries regarding rates. If we make 
a reduction we have the right to ask for a reduc- 
tion by these other nations. In most cases we 
have been able to get substantial reductions upon 
the part of the other nations who enter into the 
trade agreements. 


Under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements we 
also have the power to refuse to deal with na- 
tions that are definitely unfriendly. Red China 
and Russia are not included in our Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements. We feel that the American 
people must retain this power to deal with for- 
eign nations on an individual basis when mak- 
ing trade agreements. Under the plan of the af- 
firmative, the United States would surrender all 
control over the amount and kind of goods that 
would be imported into this country. 


Certain American industries are now facing 
ruin if they do not have the protection of higher 
tariffs. In spite of the fact that business has 
reached an all time high in the United States, 
certain industries are now faced with cut-throat 
competition from foreign countries, and they are 
demanding higher tariffs to give the protection 
needed if they are to continue on a firm financial 


basis. 


At the present time Americans are showing 
a taste for many foreign made goods that are in 
direct competition with American goods. Such 
items as felt hats from Italy, Swiss watches, Dan- 
ish blue-mold cheese, British bicycles, Scandina- 
vian hand-blown glass, and many other items are 
among the products that are causing American 
industry to call for help. 


The impact of this foreign competition is so 
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strong that the Tariff Commission has recom- 
mended relief in some cases. The decision must 
now be made by President Eisenhower. The in- 
dustries which are calling for aid claim that the 
great influx of foreign goods has caused the loss 
of jobs by 284,000 workers in production indus- 
tries and supporting industries. Figures of this 
type carry much weight with the government 
officials. 

A case in point is that of Swiss watches. In 
1935 they accounted for only 21% of our total 
market for watches. Today they account for 
70% of the watches sold in this country. Ameri- 
can watch manufacturers have barely held their 
own in sales while the sale of Swiss watches has 
accounted for most of the increase noted in this 
country. 

Some American manufacturers have been los- 
ing money during recent years and the number 
of major watch manufacturers in this country 
has been reduced to only three companies. In 
fact, even these major watchmakers have been 
forced to import some Swiss movements and 
place them in American made cases in order to 
meet competition. 

The plight of American watchmakers has a 


serious import for the welfare of the American 
people. In time of war, watch factories are en- 
gaged in making time fuses and other intricate 
war machinery. During the last three years the 
number of skilled watchmakers has declined by 
4,000 or a loss of 27 per cent. The government 
is now trying to find a way to maintain an ade- 
quate number of skilled watchmakers. It may be 
necessary to grant a government subsidy to these 
industries if we do not grant a protective tariff 
to enable industries to operate at a profit. 

Another American industry that has been 
harmed by foreign competition is the bicycle in- 
dustry. Imports of bicycles rose from 16,000 in 
1949 to 593,000 in 1953. 
ployment in American bicycle factories has gone 
down from 5,000 to 3,000. 

We have given some examples of the way 
American industry has been affected by com- 
petition from foreign made products even with 
the existing protective tariffs. If the affirmative 
plan is adopted, these industries will be even 
more adversely affected. In addition, many other 
American industries would lose much of their 
domestic business to foreign made products if 


In this same time em- 


Congress should abolish protective tariffs. 


School radio programs, especially when presented by a local station, provide 
experience for students and project the school’s activities into the community. 


So You Think Radio Programs Are Bad? 


HE STUFF YOU HEAR ON THE RADIO! 
I don’t know—but I think it’s getting worse 
every day! Just yesterday | was listening 

to this stupid program and .. .” 

The idea behind that statement certainly is 
not new. Everyone, it seems—the research chem- 
ist with several degrees and the ditch digger who 
quit school in the third grade—at one time or 
another expresses the opinion that radio pro- 
grams are terrible. especially, are 
frequently quoted as critical of much that is 


Teachers, 


broadcast. 

But teachers are in a unique position: they 
have an unparalleled opportunity to really do 
something specific about improving what is 
broadcast. Teachers can produce their own pro- 
grams. 

Schools are a rich source of material for 
radio programs, and local stations, almost with- 
out exception, are eager to present such pro- 
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grams. The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion requires that all stations devote a certain 
percentage of their air-time to public service 
programs. 

When a school offers to produce a series of 
shows, it is making a real cash savings in man- 
hours for the station which would otherwise be 
required to assign their own staff to produce 
their public service programs. Further, 
stations recognize the potential audience which 
school broadcasts build for their regular com- 


most 


mercial program providing, of course, the 
school programs are good listening. 
There are several types of good audience- 


appeal shows which schools can produce with a 
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minimum of preparation. Note, however, that 
| say “minimum,” not “no” preparation. It 
should be obvious to amateur groups that if 
professionals must rehearse such “lowly” pro- 
ductions as soap operas for several hours, then 


non-professionals must rehearse even more. 

An excellent series of programs can be pro- 
duced with a minimum of preparation by pre- 
senting the school band, orchestra, or glee club 


during their actual rehearsals. A student an- 
nouncer gives a set opening introduction to the 
program, and then the audience hears the good 
and the bad of the rehearsal: the musical errors, 
the director stopping the group, offering sug- 
gestions, and repeating the number. Perhaps 
once a month the finished concert can be pre- 
sented. 

During holiday season, special broadcasts 
can be presented with the combined efforts of 
the music and the speech students. For example, 
we wrote a program telling the story of Christ- 
mas through a blending of narration, dialogue, 
and carols. 

Many radio stations broadcast high school 
sports events. These, too, can be made into bet- 
ter radio by school cooperation with the station 
announcers. Provide really good student spotters 
to assist the announcers, and arrange pre-game 
and half-time interviews with players, players’ 
parents, game officials, and school personnel. 

An interesting series of programs can be 
presented as interviews with various members of 
the faculty and administration. This serves to 
introduce the parents to the school staff in an 
almost person-to-person situation. 

Programs can be built around the work of 
English classes by having students discuss their 
reading on the air. 

But one of the best type of school broadcasts 
is the news program. These can be presented on 
two distinct levels—one of news of student activi- 
ties, and one of news of faculty, curriculum, and 
plant development. 

Let’s consider some production techniques 
for school broadcasts by preparing a student 
newscast. 

First, establish a regular preparation sched- 
ule, somewhat as follows: 


Monday morning—meeting of reporters and 
faculty adviser to assign stories 
all script submitted to 
the faculty adviser for checking 


Wednesday morning 
Wednesday afternoon first rehearsal for 
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arranging the order of the news stories 
and for timing 

Thursday afternoon—polishing rehearsal 

Thursday evening—broadcast 

After trying various reporter assignments, 
the writer has found that it is usually best to 
have two reporters on the air each week—a boy 
and a girl. In addition, two additional students 
should be on the regular staff, with on-the-air 
duties rotating every four or six weeks. Chang- 
ing reporters every week does not allow the 
students to settle into a professionally relaxed 
routine of gathering and presenting the news; 
being on the air for too long a period tends to 
decrease a student’s freshness. 

A program of fifteen minutes per week will 
require approximately two thousands words per 
broadcast. During most weeks any high school 
will have more than enough news to fill the time, 
but special features on the various clubs, student 
leaders, and school projects should be prepared 
weeks in advance ready for that week which 
may have a shortage of news. 

Usually it will not be necessary for the facul- 
ty sponsor to check the entire script each week 
before final rehearsal: good reporters will soon 
learn what is good reporting, and will simply 
point out questionable material for checking. 
There are, however, a few points that the teacher 
should keep in mind when approving the script. 

First, do not allow news reports of coming 
sports events, dances, and such, to sound like 
commercial advertisements While the station 
may not actually express its objection, remember 
that they are charging other organizations for 
such announcements. 

Another item to check for is the student’s edi- 
torializing—don’t mix reporting and commentat- 
ing. 

Be particularly watchful for the reporting of 
criticism of teams, personalities, or business 
establishments. For example, while reporting a 
committee's work in selecting the place to hold a 
dance, one school reporter stated that the com- 
mittee agreed that this year’s dance would not be 
held at a particular place since such poor serv- 
ices and cooperation were received there last 
year. True as the statement may be, the unsuit- 
ability for broadcasting should be apparent. 

During the first meeting of the week to as- 
sign the news stories, the reporters might select 
what they consider the big news story of the 
week and arrange an interview with a student 
directly concerned with it. Interviews are par- 
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ticularly difficult, since they usually sound com- 
pletely unnatural. 

It has been discovered and proven that it is 
best to avoid writing interviews out word for 
word. Rather, prepare a written list of ten to 
fifteen questions to be asked. Then the student 
to be interviewed should mentally prepare an- 
swers, but not write them out. The reporters 
rehearse with him, changing the order of the 
questions, adding a few new ones, and striving 
for a completely informal atmosphere. 

Variety of presentation on the air can be 
gained by having the reporters talk to each other 
informally when changing from one news item to 
another. After telling of the football rally, the 
boy can close the story with, “That’s how the 
boys worked up steam for this week’s game. 
Sally, how are the girls contributing to the big 
game?” And then Sally can work into a report 
of the Girls’ League plans for hot dog sales. 

Various other formats can be developed such 
as covering the activities day by day in a “March 
of Time” technique, or even making the program 
a semi-dramatic skit of two high school kids on 


a date, talking over the school activities. 

The development of several departments on 
the program adds to its polish. For example, 
each week select the outstanding athlete, the girl 
of the week, or the funniest classroom incident. 

The timing of the program may present quite 
a problem. Students tend to vary their speed of 
reading extensively. After much experimenta- 
tion, it seems the best system is to always have 
available three or four feature stories which are 
newsworthy for several weeks. If each is pre- 
viously timed and of a different leagth—one a 
half minute long, another a full minute, a third 
running a minute and a half—it is fairly easy 
for the reporter to watch the clock when on the 
air and quickly select the correct length fill-in if 
the program is running short. 

And so there are specific and concrete things 
a teacher can do to improve radio programs. 
There are plenty of subjects for programs, there 
is air-time available, and they are worth the ef- 
fort. It does take time and work—but when you 
finish a broadcast, you'll know exactly why so 


many radio programs are that way!!! 


Excellent advice and suggestions are in a letter written to a prospective teacher 
and coach by a college professor having much practical experience and vision. 


An Open Letter to a Prospective 
High School Coach 


Mr. Harold M. Taylor 
Calford University 
Calford, California 


Dear Hal: 

You perhaps will be surprised to receive this 
letter from your old high school principal. I can 
hardly believe that nearly five years have passed 
since you received your diploma from Columbus 
High School, which means so much to both of us. 
I well remember the many “bull sessions” we 
had in my office discussing your future educa- 
tion, along with a lot of other things. 

It wasn’t easy deciding on Calford, was it, 
Hal? Your academic record in high school 
wasn't as good as it might have been, and there 
was a question as to whether you could make 
the college grade. You had lived for athletics, 
and, unfortunately, your class work had suffered. 
But you seemed to realize the mistakes you had 
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made, and were determined to seek a balance 
between activities and studies at Calford. 

It is a real thrill to me to note the high de- 
gree of success you have achieved in doing this. 
Of course it was not easy—especially during that 
first year—was it? But you have every reason 
to be proud of your college record, and the fact 
that you have completed all the requirements for 
the secondary school teaching certificate. Some 
day I expect you to achieve even greater success 
as a teacher and as a coach. 

Now, Hal, I hope you will forgive me for 
offering a few words of advice. I’ve seen many 
boys come and go—some reaching the heights, 
other falling by the wayside, often sadly dis- 
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illusioned. The tragedy, to me, has been that in 
so many cases the failures might have been 
averted. So in writing to you, Hal, my only 
motive is the hope that you might be helped a 
little bit by some of the things I have to say. 

If I were to express one major wish, it 
would be that your future employers accord to 
athletics, and other activities as well, their right- 
ful place among all the other desirable aspects of 
the curriculum. Unfortunately you will not al- 
ways find this to be the case. Don’t forget that 
your employers include the parents, the tax- 
payers, the lodge members, the alumni, and all 
other persons in the community of which the 
school is a part. They will have had no small 
part in helping to shape the educational system 
of that community. 

You perhaps already know that in some situa- 
tions your tenure as a coach will depend to a 
large extent upon the record of your teams. This 
is a most unfortunate state of affairs, but I am 
happy to say that it is not as common as it once 
was. However, one of the greatest challenges to 
secondary education today is the complete elimi- 
nation of the “win-or-else” philosophy. It is just 
such men as you who will be most influential in 
winning this battle. 

Hal, you owe it to yourself and to the profes- 
sion to ascertain, before accepting a position, the 
attitude of your employers toward the winning of 
games. On the basis of your college training and 
your personal qualities I feel sure that you will 
have a number of job opportunities. 

I hope you will have the good judgment to 
reject any offer from a school which has an un- 
wholesome attitude toward athletics. Perhaps if 
a few schools get rebuffs from prospective coach- 
es, a widespread re-examination of the place of 
athletics in secondary education will be forth- 
coming. At least, it might help to speed up some 
reforms long overdue. 

Let’s assume, however, that you are fortunate 

that you become a partner in a school system 
which recognizes the role of physical education 
and of all other curriculum areas—in what 
“general 
education.” General education is concerned with 
the needs, interests, and abilities of all of the 


your professors may have referred to as 


pupils whom we are privileged to serve. 

The freshman who will 
never be a candidate for a school team probably 
needs our help much more than does the boy 
who is a potential or already-established star. 
Now, of course, an athletic program for the out- 


scrawny-looking 
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standing performers is a fine thing for a school, 
if along with it there has been developed this 
general education program we have been talking 
about. 

If you should become associated with a 
school which has this breadth in its curricu- 
lum, or in which there appears to be a reason- 
able chance of movement in that direction, you 
will be in an excellent position to serve young- 
sters in a constructive, positive way. 

Now I would like to pass along a few sug- 
gestions for your consideration once you have 
started to work. The first of these is that you 
strive in every way to be a part of, and not apart 
from, the faculty of the school. Because of the 
intra-faculty problem that exists in many schools, 
some employers are asking that their physical 
education people, as well as specialists in other 
fields, teach a class or two in a second area. 
Within limitations this idea has merit. 

Another problem in which you may become 
involved concerns faculty meetings. Pve known 
some short-sighted administrators who regularly 
schedule faculty meetings at times when coaches 
and others have conflicting assignments. It’s no 
wonder that staff relationships sometimes be- 
come strained in such cases. 


On the other hand, I have known of some 


high school faculties who have wisely spent as 
much time as was necessary to agree upon a 
satisfactory schedule for faculty meetings, opera- 
ting upon the premise that, to be successful, such 
meetings had to include the entire staff. It is en- 
tirely fitting that you, too, should insist upon 
this to the fullest possible extent. 


Another suggestion concerns your relation- 
ship with the press. In some situations they're 
difficult to work with, Hal, and at best there are 
many perplexing problems involving publicity. 
I do want to mention one which I think you 
can do something about. It has to do with the 
emphasis which is placed upon the performance 
of individuals in write-ups of team games. 

The press has become increasingly statistics- 
minded, and I believe it is reasonable to say that 
this has sometimes brought about weird results. 
You perhaps have read accounts of several bas- 
ketball games in each of which some one player 
has monopolized nearly all of his team’s offen- 
sive opportunities in an effort to set an individ- 
ual scoring record. We also are fed lists of na- 
tional standings in the matter of individual yards 
gained in football. 

It is obvious, of course, that differences in 
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opposition and other factors often make such 
figures incomparable, but in spite of that, we go 
on and on, counting new items each year, and 
glamorizing the “leaders.” Countless other ex- 
amples could be cited, but | think this is enough 
to make my point. 

Now the wrongness of this policy lies a lot 
deeper, of course, than the fact that the figures 
often are meaningless. As educators we must 
consider the effect upon individuals. Are they 
likely to develop habits and attitudes of team- 
work, of cooperation, of united efforts toward 
group goals, by this emphasis upon individual 
achievement? What kinds of feelings are team- 
mates likely to develop toward these individuals? 

The answers seem rather obvious. I remem- 
ber very well a highly successful high school 
coach with whom I once was associated. He had 
succeeded in “selling” the newspapers on the 
policy of eliminating from write-ups all state- 
ments that tended to “glamorize” any member 
or members of a team. Newspaper accounts did 
include names, but primarily as participants in 
the event, and the names of all participants were 
included. 

It might seem to you that this is going to un- 
necessary lengths, but of the two extremes I have 
described, which would be more desirable edu- 


cationally ? 

I have just one more thing to say, Hal. It 
relates to the opportunity you will have to foster 
in your boys constructive attitudes toward their 
education. Your position in this matter is stra- 
tegic. To large numbers of youngsters your ex- 
ample will be the one that is followed,. your 
words the ones that are most heeded. If you 
make the effort to instill in your charges the 
importance of good citizenship, both in and out 
of school, and of their making a reasonable and 
honest effort in the classroom, the morale of the 
entire school will be the better. 

I’ve never known a teacher yet who wouldn't 
go “all out” for the youngster who was willing 
to do his best, and for the coach who strove to 
develop this willingness in his boys. This, too, 
is one of the best ways I know of for the coach 
to become a part of the faculty. 

Well, Hal, I hope I haven't sounded too 
preachy in this letter. I’ve said several things 
that I think have needed saying for a long time. 
Maybe one or two of them will be food for 
thought as you look forward to that first job. 
Best regards and good wishes. 

Cordially, 
M. E. Thomas, Principal 
Columbus High School 


A large percentage of graduates consider extracurricular activities to be of the 
greatest value and importance—more efficient facilities should be established. 


A Survey of Certain Extracurricular 
Practices in Missouri High Schools 


HE DATA IN THIS STUDY were gathered 
from the best schools in the State of Mis- 
souri. High schools in this state are classi- 

fied into four categories: AAA, AA, A, and Un- 
classified. All 92 of the AAA and AA schools 
were surveyed with regard to practices in extra- 
curricular activities. The AAA and AA schools 
are the larger institutions and generally con- 
sidered the best. This is not to say, however, 
that the A schools are especially inferior except 
that they are smaller, have less variety in cur- 
ricular offerings, fewer teachers, etc. 

In this study there are descriptions of certain 
practices which obtain in the AAA and AA 
schools. Such problems as the place of the ac- 
tivity program in the school day, the amount of 
student participation, and certain other adminis- 
tration and guidance. 
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The value of extracurricular activities has 
well detailed.' A recent study of 2500 
Kansas high school graduates by the University 
of Kansas revealed that 80 per cent of the grad- 
uates studied said the extracurricular activities 
had been either very valuable and useful, or, 
valuable and useful to them. Also, about 20 per 
cent of these graduates said that their participa- 
tion helped them to secure their first jobs and 
to hold the job or gain advancement.” With the 
evidence piling up in recent years in favor of a 


been 


1. McKown, Harry C., Extracurricular Activities. Third Ed 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1952. Chs. | and Il. 
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good program of extracurricular activities it 
would seem that the argument need not be car- 
ried further here. 
Scheduling the Activities 

Since the extracurricular activities are valu- 
able for high school students they ought to be 
scheduled in such a manner that most, if not all 
of the students would have the opportunity of 
participating in them. Various surveys have in- 
dicated that the larger the high school, the less 
likely it is that the activity period will be sched- 
uled during the day.*® This practice discriminates 
against a great many high school boys and girls. 
On the basis of this sample of Missouri schools, 
the data indicate the same pattern as is prevalent 
in the country. As between the two types of 
schools studied, a larger per cent of the AAA 
schools than AA schools do not have an activity 
period. 





TABLE I 


Scheduling Practices 


Studies have repeatedly emphasized the value 
of a good, well balanced program of activities. 
Research has shown that participation does not 
affect grades adversely but that the effects of 
the extracurriculars on the pupil and the school 
are beneficial. 

Student Participation 

Ellsworth Tompkins wrote that when pupil 
participation drops below 70 per cent the num- 
ber of non-participants constitutes a hazard to 
the extraclass program.’ The data regarding par- 
ticipation are gathered in Table 2. 





TABLE II 


Per Cent of Student Body Particiating 





AAA AA 
Schools % Schools % 


Total 
Schools % 





1. Up to 30% 9 13.6 0 0.0 
2. From 31 to 49% 10 15.2 6 23.0 
3. From 50 to 70% 31 47.0 8 31.0 
1. From 71 to 99% 7 105 38.4 
5. 100% 4 6.1 ] 3.8 

. No reply a 7.6 ] 3.8 








AAA AA 
Schools % Schools % 
N-66 N-26 





. Use of the activity period 
1. Do not use it 12 663.6 15 58.0 
2. Have activity 
period 13 19.7 31.0 
3. Activities held 
after school 6 9.1 0.0 
1. Unscheduled 5 7.6 : 11.0 
B. Activities held after school 
5. All activities meet 
after school 34 51.5 — 58.0 53.2 
6. Some activities meet 
after school 26 39.4 a0 37.0 
7. Have no 
activities 2 3.0 3 10 5 5.4 
8. No reply 1 6.1 0 0.0 I 1.4 


Table 1, the reader will note that 62 
per cent of all the schools surveyed do not have 
an activity period on school time. The AA 
schools are but slightly better on this record. 
Also. 53 per cent of the schools conducted all 
their activities after school. 

Five of the schools did not 





From 


have extracur- 
ricular activities. In this day of high school edu- 
cation it is difficult to imagine a school without 
All of this 


leads one to speculate that the activities have not 


some activities outside the classroom. 


received the attention they merit by school peo- 
ple. 


2 Anderson, Kenneth E., Carl L. Ladd, and Herbert A. 
Smith, A Study of 2500 Kansas High School Graduates. 
Kansas Studies in Education. Lawrence, Kansas: School 
of Education. Vol. 4, No. 3. June 1954 
Tompkins, Ellsworth, and Robert C. Story, The Aetivity 
Period in Public High Schools. Bul. 1951, No. 19. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The United States Government Printing Of- 
fice 


Totals 66 100.0 26 100.0 100.0 





From Table 2 it is evident that 69.6 per cent 
of the schools in both categories drop below this 
figure. In over 75 per cent of the AAA schools 
the participation stands at less than 70 per cent 
of the student body while the figure is 54 per 
cent with regard to the AA schools. 

An interesting fact from the table is that 
there are six schools which have achieved 100 
per cent participation. This is rather unusual. 
However, over one-fourth of all the schools in 
this survey fall below even the 50 per cent level 
of participation. One is inclined to question the 
appropriateness of the program provided and the 
method of scheduling as some of the factors pro- 
ducing this condition. 

Perhaps the activity programs need vigorous 
and intelligent leadership. It is probably in 
order to suggest that a majority of these schools 
should undertake a thorough evaluation of the 
extracurricular program to find out just why 
the participation level is down.® 


Some Administrative Practices 


Another section of the survey dealt with the 
practices of controlling participation, and the 
prevalence of the dues practice in these schools. 
Table 3 contains these data. 


4. Tompkins, Ellsworth, Extraclass Activities for All Pupils. 
Washington, D.C.: United States Government Printing 
Office. 1950. 

Unruh, Adolph, ‘Some Criteria for Evaluating a Program 
of Activities.’ School Activities, 21:3,4, 14, September, 
1949, 
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The data in Table 3 indicate that 64 per cent 
of the schools in this study do not have a policy 
for controlling participation. From additional 
questions it was discovered that in 54 per cent 
of these schools, pupils themselves, without guid- 
ance or the help of a counselor select the activi- 
ties they wish to enter. 

Three methods are commonly used to con- 
trol participation, as described in the literature 
of extracurricular activities, and these are the 





TABLE III 


Administrative Practices 





AAA AA 
Schools % Schools % 
N-66 N-26 





A. Control of participation 
1. No limit on 
the number of 
activities per 
student 
2. One to three 
activities per 
student 
3. Use of point 
system j 1.6 
4. Scholastic 
requirement 0.0 
5. No reply ; 4.6 
B. Activity dues 
6. No activity 
dues 13. 19.7 ai. yA RY 
7. All activities 
charge dues 20 30.3 7 5.3 37 40.0 
8. Some activities 
charge dues 26 39.4 : y 28.3 
9. No reply 7 10.6 é 10.0 





point system, a major and minor system, and 
counseling. Only nineteen of the 92 schools did 
use some system of counseling students regard- 
ing which activities might be selected. This con- 
dition could be improved and represents a chal- 
lenge to both the guidance department and the 
administration. 

It was also found that in four schools stu- 
dents were arbitrarily assigned to activities, ac- 
cording to the reports. 

From Section B of Table 3, the reader can 
find data which indicate that 68 per cent of the 
of the 
schools all activities utilize this practice. Pub- 
lic education in America should be free to all 
youth. Fees and dues in the activity program 
serve the selective function. But Table 2 contains 
data which show that the per cent of participa- 
tion is too low. 

The pattern described here is consistent with 
that found by other students of this problem. 


schools charge dues. In 40 per cent 


Dues and fees are assessed against students in the 
activities in a majority of the schools, and in a 
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majority of the schools the level of participation 
is rather low. 

Those twenty schools which charge no dues 
are to be commended. The Constitution of the 
State of Missouri requires, in part, “. . . the 
general assembly shall establish and maintain 
free public schools for the gratuitous instruction 
of all persons in this state within ages not in ex- 
cess of twenty-one years as prescribed by law.” 
(Article 1X, and the italics are the writers’.) 

The practice of requiring dues as a prereq- 
uisite to participation is probably not in keeping 
with the spirit of this section although it may be 
permissible under discretionary The 
dues, fees, and admissions system caters to that 
segment of the school population which has bet- 
ter economic ability and discriminates against 


pow ers. 


those students who most need the experiences 
provided by the activity program. Schools which 
have abolished all dues and fees have found their 
school morale, attendance, and school marks im- 
proved. 


Concluding Statement 

Numerous studies have shown the value of 
the extracurricular activities for both 
and his school. In this study data were found 
showing that when larger schools are compared 
with smaller schools they are less likely to sched- 
ule the activities in the school day. Generally 
speaking, the level of participation is too low. 


student 


Too many pupils are excluded from the benefits 
of an activity program for one reason or another. 

One reason for the existing condition may 
well be the dues system employed by a majority 


of the schools. Only one-fifth of the schools 


studied did not charge dues as a prerequisite to 
participation. Nearly two-thirds of the schools in 
this study did not utilize the better techniques 
for controlling student participation. More use 


could be made of counseling in this connection. 

The writers believe the conclusion is 
ranted by the facts that the extracurricular ac- 
tivities will never achieve the educational objec- 
tives claimed for them nor 


war- 


values 
possible for students, the schools. and the com- 


render the 


munity until they get the kind of attention, plan- 
ning, evaluation, moral and financial support 
needed by any worthwhile educational activity. 
The thoughtful student of the high school extra- 
curricular activity programs is reluctantly im- 
pelled in the direction of the conclusion that 
those responsible for the activity program have 
not taken into consideration sufficiently the 
needs and interests of their students. 
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The school paper provides valuable and enlightening information and inspira- 
tion for the student body and should not cater to cheap or yellow journalism. 


If Not Gossip--What Then? 


F YOU HAVE BEEN ELECTED to the staff 
of your school paper, you probably have 
some clear-cut ideas on good journalism. 

“Gossip columns” are perhaps no longer a sub- 
ject of controversy for you, personally. Let us 
assume, then, that you are now confirmed in the 
view that there must be better things to print 
than gossip tidbits. There must be facets in the 
world of journalism where interest holds its own 
without loss of freshness and good workmanship 
and art. Yet it is quite fair to ask at this point 
well, if not gossip, what then? 

Let’s say you have come to this way of think- 
ing. Then let me assure you that even among 
your fellow journalists, you have more support 
than you may I have taken a little 
trouble to find this fact out for you. Some of my 
own college students have helped on the inquiry 
by giving questionnaires to staff writers on high 
school papers in several different cities. 

Now these questionnaires brought to light the 
frank opinion that most of the young people who 
were questioned feel there is indeed something 
wrong with gossip columns. They admitted that 


suspect. 


‘ 


other students were sometimes hurt by the “gos- 
sip.” They guessed, at least, that their teachers 
had a reason for opposing the columns, and that 
their reason was a fear for the bad effect on the 
school. 

If the student writers defended the practice of 
gossip reporting, they insisted that “nobody out- 
side of the school reads our paper anyway.” Or 
they took refuge in the plea that, after all, “the 
kids like it.” 

In my search for opinions of students on this 
matter, I listened in, a few weeks ago, to a panel 
on college journalism hy those who write it. One 
of the speakers—a college sophomore from a 
boy’s college—said that nobody missed the gos- 
sip column when it was drcpped from their 
paper. 

Boys as well as girls, if they are interested in 
these details, get their news the old tried and 
true, post-haste way—the grapevine. Hence, the 
argument that gossip is “news” doesn’t seem to 
hold. People do not depend on the school paper 
for this kind of information. By the time gossip 
reaches the printers, it is already stale. 

Now if your whole staff and school can come 
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to an agreement on this point, the next step is 
simple. It is also fascinating, and it is the prob- 
lem to which I wish to devote most of my time 
today. But let’s first face the problem situation 
where the cry is still, “We want gossip.” 

I know of one school which rid itself of gos- 
sip requests by letting those who wanted such re- 
porting put out their own news sheet on dates 
and trivia. Two things happened. Since the 
substitute paper did not draw the best journal- 
istic talent, the separate gossip page soon went 
out of the publishing business. This substitute 
paper, of course, was restricted to circulation on 
campus. Secondly, a mild but wholesome form 
of snobbery was at work whereby the regular 
school paper gained in prestige by the very fact 
of withdrawing from dealing in gossip. 

In any event, you and your staff can adopt 
an ethical and professional outlook on the whole 
situation. You can center on the finest of jour- 
nalistic slogans—that news is about people. The 
people in your news will still be the people of 
your school—or at least people in some way tied 
in with your school and its interest. The things 
you print about them will be personal. To be 
successful these columns and features will bring 
into play the finest of journalistic talent. They 
will focus on intimate glimpses into the minds 
and activities and individualizing traits of inter- 
esting people but without violation of good taste. 

The constructive “roving reporter” will re- 
place the malicious or cheap “peep-hole peddler,” 
to assign them their popular journalistic labels. 
In a word, the proper substitute for ‘ 
personal news that is more interesting and pro- 
ceeds from originality and intelligence. 

In your search for ideas for personals of this 
type, you will do well to read the suggestions of 
the specialists, either in books or in magazines 
devoted to the practical problems of student jour- 
nalism. But more stimulating still, it seems to 
me, are the real-life examples culled from those 
who write such features. 

I have found this diversity of substitutes for 
the gossip fad in school papers throughout the 
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country—in small schools, large schools, acad- 
emies, private, and public schools. Perhaps you 
will find your own cited. Perhaps some of these 
stories are in your school paper exchange file, 
That is where I found these, which I am 
quoting without reference to source and with oc- 
casional slight changes. 

These brief descriptions or quotations from 
interesting personal features will be loosely clas- 
sified in two groups. First, I shall refer to some 
“around the calendar” features which may be 
used by any school at any time, with special 
notice of seasonal features for appropriate times 
of year. Secondly, I shall list some “special fea- 
tures” used by schools that have found students 
with unusual backgrounds, feats, or ambitions- 
stories which pertain to the out-of-the-ordinary 
in people and occurrences. 

First for the “around the calendar” type. 
Any school can write stories of the “man of the 
month” variety—sketches of outgoing seniors or 
incoming freshmen, students with special ac- 
complishments, or even teachers or friends of 
the school. The “informal personal” is just a 
step removed from the objectionable “gossip” 
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tale in lightness of touch, but it is miles removed 
in its essential dignity and freshness. One such 
story begins: 


Pat Sanford . . . five foot, five, senior boy with 
dishwater blond hair, has an amazing sense of 
humor. His favorite expression is “O jumping 
jackrabbits!” Pat is an ardent fisherman and 

a duck hunter. Get him to tell you the story 

about the licensed duck that broke the game 

laws... 

Other stories may be judged from their pic- 
ture captions: “Senior Class Boasts Soda Jerk, 
Future Psychologist, and Harpist.” ‘Chocolate 
Cake Kid, Carol Sullivan, Wins Again.” “New 
Year Headliners” titles a teasing column which 
begins like this: 

Being in the orchestra for four consecutive 

years has won Mary Alice McDonough the priv- 

ilege of being its president this year. Last year 

she also won a pin for three years of top-flight 

service in the orchestra as clarinetist. 

The general type of feature Which uses per- 
sonalities from any class might go like this one 
does: 

Do you like sauerkraut sundaes? If so, you 

have something in common with Signe Polson. 

Nobody seems to be certain about the ingredi- 

ents of said sundaes, but Signe claims it is her 

favorite food and that she especially enjoys the 
topping. 

Many schools find variety in the student 
opinion polls, which at their best are not mere 
opinions but pro’s and con’s of an argument on 
which students have some considered viewpoints. 
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Here is one with its purpose clarified by the 
“Editor’s Note”: 


Out” to the 18-year old’s? (Editor’s Note: 

Recently, much publicity has been given to the 

proposed change of the raising the age for 

obtaining a driver’s license. Below are the opin- 
ions of two upperclassmen who state the good 
and the bad points of this proposed change.) 

A few more examples of the “Personality 
feature may be appropriate for concluding this 
section of “gossip” substitutes. I like this one: 

Robert Yerby Dana answers to “Yerb,” a name 

he picked up at St. Paul’s School. He collects 

old bottles of every shape and size and some day 

hopes to have some of them made into lamps. 

He is one of the few bridge fiends at school 

and is often found searching for a game. 

A boys’ school runs an occasional column 
called “Seniors,” where one finds this type of 
“inside story”: 

James Bakeris, another graduate of St. John’s 

Grade School, lists his “47 Cheve convertible 

as his most prized possession. Generally, he 

can be counted on for a ride downtown any 

afternoon. Fishing and hunting take up much 

of his spare time when he isn’t busy in his 

father’s dry cleaning establishment. 

Just one more, since the headline is hard to 
resist: “Trainer has New Duties. Collects, 
Washes Laundry.” 

Larry Benac, a senior and student manager, 

does more washing than many housewives—he 

operates a washer and drier to clean towels 

for the Physical Education classes and athletic 

department. The unique washer and drier are 

located in the training room. 

Next in line to the ordinary personal feature 
for use in any issue are the seasonal articles ap- 
propriate to certain times of year. The first issue 
of your paper might well feature stories of the 
vacation experiences of the students: 

The Students of SMHS aren’t necessarily in- 

terested in the old-fashioned way of sitting on 

their front porches, watching the neighbors go 

by on hot summer evenings. Or so it seems... 

Next might come the impressions of new 
freshmen after their first days in high school. 
One school introduces the story like this: 

Remember your first days of high school? Of 

course you'll never forget the experience of en- 

tering the long study hall for the first time 

. . . knowing that NOW you belong . . . the 

thrill of the initial pep rallies . . . the games 

. singing the school song with the upper- 
classmen .. . the exaltation of Growing Up. 

When Christmas time comes and everyone is 
in high spirits, many clever features may reflect 
the gayety and charity of the season. The follow- 
ing quotation is from a feature titled, “Ever Play 
St. Nick? Three Students Answer with Action.” 
After the introductory paragraph the story un- 
folds what the girls are really doing to promote 
Christmas good-will and charity: 
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What is suggested to the avid reader by the 

pictures on page three—a meat-packer, chef, 

and tax-collector, perhaps? Well, not exactly. 

These girls’ activities run along a slightly dif- 

ferent line. 

Or what about this for a head? “Best Christ- 
mas Gift for the World? Four Students Offer 
Suggestions.” 

For New Year’s one reporter interviewed 
fourteen students and presented his findings this 
way: 

At the beginning of each year we all make res- 

olutions intended for our self-improvement. 

Unfortunately many of us forget our good in- 

tentions soon after the New Year gets under 

way. Our Trotting Poller decided to find out 
how your fellow-students have reacted to this 
annual challenge, so he innocently inquired: 

“Have you broken your New Year’s resolu- 

tion?” 

There are features of this type for every turn 
of the calendar year. Our second group of fea- 
ture samples supplements this type. This group 
has been called here the “special event” feature, 
including stories about unusual persons or their 
unique feats. In this class is the story about 
fabulous trips of some of the students: 

My brother and I boarded the SS. Jamaica for 

a glorious eight-day trip enroute to Guatemala. 

| met many interesting people, including some 

from Guatemala where I live. 

A Portland, Oregon, paper carried a story 
about a most unusual boy: 

During the summer a Centralite performed the 

rare feat of pedaling across the U.S. This long- 

distance cyclist is Tom Weiland, a junior. He 
made the 3000-mile trip with his cousin. They 

left Seattle on June 9 and arrived in New York 

36 days later. 

Another story deals with three sets of twins 
and gives an amusing example of a mix-up be- 


tween each set. Here’s the opening: 
It would be easy to fool people; but we have 
trouble keeping our individual identity as it is 
without actually wearing a sign, “I’m Jane.” 
Much as these twins try not to, they cause con- 
fusion! 


The clever reporter finds amusing anecdotes 
about school if only he is alert. This one was 
culled from a college “Lost and Found” bulletin 
board: “Lost: Living Mathematics, with Mary 
Rose Costello and Mary McGinty inside.” 

Examples and ideas might be listed in greater 
detail, but these are a few which will raise the 
level of the paper abandoning “gossip” for news 
and views and personals. Keep an “idea’”’ file, 
where you may organize reminders of what to 
write about. You might include “stamp collec- 
tors.” “museum trips,” “unusual jobs,” “anniver- 
“room-of-the-week,” “favorite records,” 
and “hobbies.” 


saries, 
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So much for the examples and ideas. It 
might be well to conclude on a note that returns 
to the motivation—the principles which will help 
keep you firm on your program of mature jour- 
nalism. Personal news, we have insisted, is the 
appropriate replacement for “gossip fads.” Now 
personal news is not shady, but brightening to 
the best of papers. It is not malicious or sala- 
cious but timely and in good taste. It is not 
about love interests—which, if real, are too 
serious for feature treatment in the high school 
news sheet. But such news, such personals, are 
about inside details which throw light on pre- 
cious aspects of personality. 

It is interesting to note that even when Time 
magazine features a story about a paper which 
permits smirch, the Time story gives away some- 
thing by the choice of metaphor used in the re- 
port: “The Journal,” Time’s reporter says “alert 
and sharp-eyed as a rooster, had a tabloid-moral- 
istic habit of playing up any smirch involving” 
a native of the city. (Time, LXIII, February 1, 
1954, p. 45). Can you call a journalist a “roost- 
er” without an undertone of censure and satire? 
It is only a gallinaceous step away from calling 
him a “goose.” 

But you are on the right track when you give 
much space in your paper to the dignified “per- 
sonal.” House organs for large companies, trade 
journals, educational news bulletins follow the 
same policy. It is interesting to note that in a 
reader-interest survey of a serious bulletin for 
college professors (1951) the “personals” 
column was voted highest in interest by the read- 
ing audience. 

So, by dropping the “gossip fad” you insure 
the dignity of your paper, you may reach the re- 
fined interests of your reading audience, and 
you may achieve something fresh and true to 
supplant the cliché gossip quips. Just a final 
word about*this worthy journalistic goal: 

Truth in style, a recent writer has said, avoids 
the stereotyped expression—the cliché. A cliché 
is an old truth, a formula which has become com- 
mon property, a set of words that have once been 
fresh, and are no longer so because they have 
lost contact with the reality from which they 
sprang. A cliché fails to be a direct and immedi- 
ate transcription of an idea. When you let your 
mind get cramped, you begin to imagine that it 
is a waste of time to look for yourself at the 
simple, original, amusing, thought-provoking 
events about you, at your very door. 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for December 








December is a heyday for holiday assemblies. 
Americans celebrate with the heritage of spiritual 
and symbolical folk-lore. December assemblies 
present opportunities for acquainting the audi- 
ence with these customs. 


Scripture Reading 
A resolution passed by the Oklahoma State 
Board of Education reads: 


“In view of the desperate world situation of to- 
day when affairs appear to be beyond human con- 
trol and believing that a more faithful reading of 
the Bible as the word of God would serve to in- 
crease the faith of our children and the people, 
the State Board of Education recommends that 
every school teacher, principal, or superintendent 
of schools shall read without comment, a passage 
of the Scriptures before every school or class every 
school day.” 


In Enid High School, a student reads the 
Scriptures on a daily radio program. The stu- 
dents requested the reading through the Student 
Council. However, the custom of reading the 
Scriptures is included in the formal opening. 

Reading Scriptures well is difficult and re- 
quires preparation. In the preparation, the child 
must read silently and then orally. The teacher 
corrects the mispronunciation but the child tells 
the meaning in his own words. His interpreta- 
tion should be neither criticized nor corrected. 
Thus the teacher observes the American tradi- 
tion by refraining from teaching her beliefs. The 
child’s interpretation is his right. Later he reads 
to the group. In this way, the teacher empha- 
sizes tolerance and reverence. 

Dr. F. A. Balyeat, of the University of Okla- 
homa, has arranged a list of Bible references for 
schools. The pamphlet may be obtained from the 
Oklahoma Education Association, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 


December Selections 
Hebrew 11:17-29 
Isaiah 42:1-9 
Isaiah 53:1-12 
Luke 2:1-7 
Luke 2:8-20 


SKIT ASSEMBLY 


The Production Staff and Cast of Play 
Suggested Scripture: Psalms 37:1-11l 


The all-school or the junior play are usually 
scheduled after the closing of the football season; 
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presentation is usually made in early December. 

The skit assembly gives opportunity to honor 
hard-working students of the production staff. 

Since the stage is set for the play, this as- 
sembly does not call for the usual formal open- 
ing. The council president presents the student 
director who emcees. He explains the purpose 
of the assembly, interprets the skits, and intro- 
duces the cast. Two or three skits are lifted from 
the play; the curtain closes at the high point of 
interest. The action shown is just enough to be 
a teaser. Its purpose is to swell attendance at the 
performance. 


Then the managers for costuming, make-up, 
publicity, property, and business are presented. 
Each manager tells the nature of his work and 
presents his committee members. Sometimes 
students work out novelty presentations and in- 
terviews showing how the group solved its par- 
ticular problem. If the stage is large, the entire 
production staff and cast should be presented as 
one ensemble. If it is small, the cast should line 
up below the production staff. The purpose of 
this assembly is to promote the play and to honor 
the workers who seldom receive praise on pres- 
entation night. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL ASSEMBLY 


Suggested Scripture: Psalms or Story of 
Christ’s Birth 


Caroling is an old English tradition inherited 
from the Middle Ages. Even in modern times in 
many localities, boys and girls go about singing 
Christmas carols. Usually the children sing 
wherever a lighted candle is placed in a window. 
Some of them sing to elderly persons and the 
“shut-ins.” Thus, they perpetuate a beautiful 
custom. 


While the audience sings, the Christmas car- 
ols are presented in tableaux. These can be 
worked out according to materials at hand. “The 
Christmas Book,” published by the National Rec- 
reation Association, contains excellent sugges- 
tions. 
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A human Christmas tree is impressive. Each 
participant wears a tight fitting green crepe 
paper. hat and triangular-fringed paper dress. 
They stand at different elevations and make the 
tree. Students in the first row kneel; the second 
stand; the third row stands on steps or boxes; 
the next five on tables and four on stools. At 
the top there is one student who wears a star 
crown. The tree is decorated by students who 
tell the folk tales concerning the ornaments. 
Christmas carols may be sung as they decorate. 

An appropriate Bible reading is Luke 2:8-20. 
Stories of carols may make up a complete pro- 
gram. At the conclusion, a large strip of paper 
is unrolled; on it is printed “Merry Christmas to 
All.” 

Christmas in other lands can be presented. 
A group of teachers from Baltimore, Maryland, 
planned a program with this theme at North- 
western University, at Evanston, Illinois, last 
summer. They used folk dances and customs 
of other nations. Each group of students will 
show folk ways of their beliefs. 


CHRISTMAS IN OUR LAND 
Speech and Music Departments 


JOY TO THE WORLD 
present Christmas 


Music: 


Narrator: We in Our 











For Sale 


PLASTICOAT BOOK COVERS 
with 
Roman picture on them—suitable 
for all texts and notebooks—at 
10c a cover—postage paid—mini- 
25. 


tance with order. Please send to: 


mum_ order Include remit- 


Miss Adeline E. Reeping 
Latrobe, Pa., High School 


or directly to: 


The Colad Co., 
847 Washington St., 
Buffalo 3, New York 














Land of America, in the United States of Amer- 
ica, in nineteen-fifty-four from Maine to Mexico, 
from Florida to Texas on the Gulf. This is our 
United States at Christmas Time. Yes, this is 
Christmas in America. It’s a white New England 
church lighted in the evening—in the crisp, cold 
dusk of evening—when the lights in the tall side 
windows make yellow pointed panels on the 
shadows in the snow. Christmas in America? 
It’s the laughter of children and the sound of 
young voices .. . lifting up the old songs ... the 
Christmas songs that never grow old. 


JINGLE BELLS 


Narrator: Christmas in America? It’s the 
crunch of hardpacked snowflakes on the path to 
the door of your well-remembered home .. . it’s 
the snow on the galoshes of the bundled post- 
man and the summons of his whistle in the clean, 
dry air. It’s a thousand dining room tables— 
heavy-laden, well-remembered ... by the wan- 
derer, walking the streets of the City, remember- 
ing and alone... but hearing the same old songs 


Music: 


WHITE CHRISTMAS 


Christmas in the United States of 
America? It’s a mantel loaded with Christmas 
cards. A red wreath in a frosted window. An 
angel on a tree-top, sitting pretty. It’s a party in 
Manhattan .. . it’s a Santa Claus parade from 
Hollywood and LaBrea to Hollywood and Vine 

. and it’s a lonely prayer meeting in a lonely 
prairie town, with a walk back home against the 
bitter wind. It’s all of these. But the sound of 
Christmas in America is the same sound, always 
... the sound of a song of praise .. . It’s all the 
songs in all the hearts that wish for gentleness 
and peace... 


Music: 


Narrator: 


Music: IT CAME UPON THE MIDNIGHT 


CLEAR 

Narrator: Christmas in America? It’s the 
sons who are home again, and they’ve brought 
the wife and kids. It’s the little children still at 
home, those for whom the hard-won dollars go 
splashing out in gifts—for the children are the 
future and this is the land of the future’s de- 
manding dream. Christmas in America is those 
who guard its hope ... who are standing guard 


CAPS and GOWNS 


For Graduation. Special money- 


saving plan. Write for full 
details and returnable sample. 
No expense or obligation. Also 
Choir and Choral Apparel. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1025 S. 4th St. Greenville, Ill. 
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on the mountain passes. And for those who are 
dear to all of us. 

Music: HARK THE HERALD ANGELS 
SING 

Narrator: Christmas in America? It’s the 
loud speaker on the corner of Seventh Street and 
Maine, where Bing Crosby sings carols in the 
dusk. It’s the big tree in the courthouse square 
and the little tree in the living room. It’s all the 
trees in all the homes new-decked with hopeful 
green. 


O COME ALL YE FAITHFUL 


Narrator: Christmas in the Republic, the 
great Republic, the United States of America! 
It’s a thousand tinkling tiny bells on a thousand 
windy corners, as the crowds of Christmas shop- 
pers hurry past the gleaming treasurebearing 
windows of the store ... It’s the muted Latin 
murmur of a crowded midnight Mass, with the 
seats inside the church too few to hold everyone 
who comes .. . so they spill out, altar-facing, 
but in the open street, and share their devotions 
with the honk of taxi and car horns... Yes, 
Christmas in America? Seeking and reaching for 
the highest and the best in America, for the 
thing the Child has promised and the thing the 


Music: 


RAISE $50 TO $500 (AND MORE) 


its program or special project. 


CLASSES CLUBS 
P-TA’s CAMPERS 
CURRICULAR GROUPS 
SHOPS 


BANDS TEAMS 
SAFETY PATROLS 
BOY SCOUTS 


Insufficient Budget Allotment? 
ury? 


Capitol? 


*Absolutely no cost to group 

No money advanced 

*Pay for soap products after products are sold. 
*Return unsold products, if any, for full credit 
*Short & Quick sale 


UNIQUE PRODUCTS 
GOOD CONSUMER VALUE 


problem. Tell us, too, the number in your group. 


PICTO-SOAP COMPANY 


Dept. B, 815 Locust St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


| 
: 
2 
2 
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No Cost Fund-Raising Program for School Groups 


Your group can raise all or a major portion of its money needs for 


Deficient Group Treas- 
Want to Round out This Year’s Program with a 
Little Extra? Taking a Trip to Washington or the State 


OUR PROGRAM FOR FUND RAISING OFFERS THESE ADVANTAGES 


*Tested & proven by hundreds and hundreds of groups 
DISTINCTIVE PACKAGES 


How much would you like to raise? Write now, and tell us your 


Star foretold: “Peace On Earth and Good Will 
Towards Man” 


THE MESSIAH 


Narrator: (Fade In On Music) This is the 
Enid High School wishing each and every one 
of you a Merry, Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year! ! ! 


Music: 


The narration may be done by several stu- 
dents. Choral groups may work out Dicken’s 
Christmas Carol. The use of choric drama is ef- 
fective. Sound effects and lights also aid in 
creating atmosphere. This program is equally 
effective with scenes presented from the carols. 
The narration tells the history of each carol. 


CHRISTMAS ASSEMBLY 
Art, Music, and Speech Departments 
Suggested Scripture: Isaiah 9:6-7 


Formal Opening: Student Council 


Reader: Nearly two thousand years ago, the 
first Christmas was observed. God gave to man- 
kind the first Christmas gift, the Babe of Bethle- 
hem. The second Christmas gifts were given by 
the wise men to the Christ Child. Christmas is 
His birthday. 


FUUUUUVAUGRNUOUUUUUUUOUUUURGUUUUGEAUUCUAUUGTAU CHAE 


All Purpose Gift to School 
Band Uniforms & Instruments 
Library Funds 

Class Plays 

Sports Equipment 

School Paper Needs 
Scholarship Activities 

Safety Patrol Equipment 


HI-Y’s 
EXTRA- 
WORK- 
Foreign Affairs Projects 
Historical or Social Study Tours 
Civic Programs 
Shop Equipment & Materials 
Office Equip t & Suppli 
Gym & Swimming Pool Programs 





Playground Equipment 
Camping & C i E 


ves ashy 





Interscholastic Projects 
Extracurricular Activities 

Trips to Washington or State Capitols 
Driving Instruction Needs 

Drama or Choral Activities 

Special Programs 


Teachers—Want to Supplement Your 
Income? Write Picto-Soap Co. 
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We present to you the first Christmas in 
picture, song, and story. 

Chorus sings one verse and chorus of “Joy to 
the World.” 

Curtain opens on Scene 1 showing the angel 
appearing to Joseph in a dream. 

1. Reader reads Matthew 1:18-25. 

2. Curtain closes. 

3. Joe Morris plays trumpet solo “Christmas 
Medley.” Curtains opens showing scene 2. (Mary 
riding to Bethlehem). 

1. Reader reads Luke 2:1-7. 

2. Curtain closes. 

3. Chorus sings “It Came Upon A Midnight 
Clear.” Curtain opens showing scene 3 (shep- 
herds watching their flocks). 

1. Reader reads Luke 2:8-14. 

2. Curtain closes. 

3. Virginia Merritt plays violin solo “O Holy 
Night.” Curtain opens on scene 4 (shepherds at 
the manger). 

1. Reader reads Luke 2:15-20. 

2. “Away in the Manger’”—Chorus. 

3. Curtain closes. 

4. Chorus sings “Silent Night.” 


The Art department made large 12 x 18 pic- 
tures showing several unusual paintings of the 
Christmas scenes. A chorus and boys’ quartet 
furnished the music. A reading The Other Wise 
Man was interpreted. 


The audience sang several more popular 
Christmas songs and Santa Claus appeared. He 
handed out a few comic gifts. Candy was given 
to all students. 


This year the committee plans to present a 
gift assembly. Each home room presents a bas- 
ket to Santa Claus. E.H.S. aids Santa Claus. 


SANTA CLAUS ASSEMBLY 


The Santa Claus Assembly is always popular 
with school audiences and may be preferred by 
the committee. 


A humorous debate resolved: “The freshmen 
should be taught there is a Santa Claus,” should 


[)NIFORMS 


New Style Book showing 
Uniforms IN COLORS. Also 
special designing. | Wonderful 
line of samples. Write us first. 


DeMouiin Bros. & Co. 
1060 S. 4th St. Greenville, Il. 
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stimulate thought and laughter. Limit speeches 
to five minutes and rebuttals to one minute. 
The affirmative should use the editor’s answer 
to Virginia O’Hanlon’s letter, “Is there a Santa 
Claus?” It was published in the New York Sun 
about a half century ago. Any grade can be 
substituted for the word “freshman.” 


The dramatization of Moore’s “Night Before 
Christmas” never grows old. This poem has in- 
fluenced our conception of Santa Claus more 
than any other Christmas poem. When Old 
Saint Nick is introduced by the poem, he brings 
in a bag of stunts to the school and stays. Santa 
calls several persons from the audience; they 
draw slips from his pack. 

Each person is to perform the stunt written 
on the slip. The committee who previously 
makes out the list of students to be called should 
include the outstanding athlete, the club presi- 
dents, and loyal students. Suggested stunts can 
be: 


1. Address the audience with the first words 
of Anthony’s Address. 


2. Show how our boys kicked a football. 

3. Name three reasons why you think women 
are superior to men. 

If preferred all stunts may pertain to Christ- 
mas and Santa Claus. 

1. Show how Santa laughs. 

2. Call Santa’s reindeer. 


3. Show how Mrs. Claus calls Santa Claus to 
dinner. 


4. Show how you sing to a doll. 


Then Santa presents inexpensive gifts to the 
participants for their efforts in promoting good 
school spirit. 

A more serious trend may include a short 
debate. Resolved: ‘Commercialized Christmas 
customs should be abolished.” This program 
should include musical selections followed by a 
well-told Christmas story or a short one-act 
play. 

Care should be taken in the selection of an 
appropriate Christmas Story. Requirements are: 
extreme brevity, a freshness of style, surprise in 
the plot, and romantic interest. A good story 
holds the audience. Parts of Dickens’ ‘Christ- 
mas Carol” or Van Dyke’s “The Other Wise 
Man” are suitable for older groups. ‘The Boy in 
Nazareth” by Emilie King and “Santa Claus’ 
Partner” by Thomas Nelson Page are suggested 
for young listeners. “The Gift of the Magi,” by 
William Sidney Porter, will please any audience. 
The magi brought various gifts but only one 
worthwhile — that of love. O’Henry does not 
moralize and the reader should place special em- 
phasis on the concluding paragraph. 
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News Notes 


An Aid for Home Room Sponsors 

“Handbook for Homeroom Guidance” is the 
title of a 132-page manual just published by The 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. It was written by Vivian Ross, a teacher 
in Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This book was “meant to help the teacher 
who wants help with the new assignment and 
wants it fast. It attempts to show the teacher 
what to do first, what to do second, then what to 
do, and so on.” It consists of 13 chapters, an ap- 
pendix, and a bibliography. 

Practical in material, simple and direct in 
style, and well illustrated with applications, this 
manual should be very helpful to any teacher 
who has a homeroom responsibility. 


Christian Students to Convene 

The Fourth International Student Missionary 
Convention, scheduled for the week after Christ- 
mas December 27-January 1, at the University 
of Illinois at Urbana, is expected to attract 1600 
Christian students from universities, Bible insti- 
tutes, and seminaries in the United States, Can- 
ada, and from abroad. The gathering is being 
sponsored jointly by Inter-Varsity Christian Fel- 
lowship, Foreign Missions Fellowship, and the 
Nurses Christian Fellowship. Theme will be 
“Changing World, Changeless Christ.” 

Further particulars may be obtained from‘ 
The Missionary Secretary, Inter-Varsity Chris- 
tian Fellowship, 1444 North Astor, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. 


Book on Student Councils 
An excellent book for Student Council of- 
ficers, sponsors, and administrators has been 
published by Chartwell House, Inc., New York. 
The title of the book is “Student Councils in 
Action.” The authors are Lester Kirkendall and 
Franklin R. Zeran. 


Student Art Fair 

A special feature of American Education 
Week (November 7 to 13, 1954) in Chicago will 
be a Students Art Fair consisting of drawings 
and paintings by pupils of the Chicago Public 
Schools. The work will be displayed in the ten 
State Street windows of Carson Pirie Scott and 
Company on backgrounds painted to simulate 
street scenes and will be arranged in develop- 
mental sequence beginning with pictures by 
kindergarten children and proceeding upward 
through the college years. The drawings and 
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paintings, selected from the regular art classes 
of schools in all sections of the City, will reflect 
the favorite subjects and common interests of 
youth and of the many races, creeds, and nation- 
alities in this great metropolis. Documentation 
of the exhibit will include information relating 
to American Education Week and an invitation 
to the public to visit local Chicago Public 
Schools. 


Folk Songs from Many Lands 

Songs Children Like, a compilation of 60 
songs from 21 nationalities, has been published 
in book form by the Association for Childhood 
Education International in cooperation with the 
Department of Children’s Work, Division of 
Christian Education, National Council of 
Churches. 

The book is designed for children five to 
twelve years of age and may be purchased for 
one dollar from ACEI, 1200 Fifteenth St. N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C.—Minnesota Journal of Edu- 
cation 





Allied Youth 

Among the high schools of the country there 
has been initiated a movement in behalf of 
Alcohol Education. It is under the sponsorship 
of an organization known as Allied Youth and is 
endorsed by many high school principals. Chap- 
ters have been established in the high schools at 
Winfield and Hutchinson and others have shown 
an interest. Inquiries we have made indicate 
that administrative officials in schools where 
chapters, or posts, exist are well pleased. Anyone 
interested may secure information by writing to 
W. Roy Breg, Executive Secretary, 1709 M 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C.—Kansas High 
School Activities Journal 


An Excellent Orientation Program 

Manhattanville Junior High School, New 
York City, has a point IV program for orienting 
6th graders coming to junior high: (1) 35 mm. 
color sides of Manhattanville activities; (2) visits 
by 6th graders and their teachers; (3) open- 
house evening meeting for parents of 6th graders 
including a question and answer period, tour of 
the building, and refreshments; (4) a booklet, 
WELCOME TO MANHATTANVILLE, distrib- 
uted to feeder-school pupils. This booklet pre- 


pared by junior high 7th graders and illustrated 
by photographs is attractive, easy to read. Write 
to Principal Daniel Schreiber, 509 W. 129 St., 
NYC, for a copy.—The Spotlight 


Designing An Automobile Body 

The Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild is spon- 
soring a body designing contest again this year. 
Any type body design, built out of wood or some 
other workable material, may be submitted. In 
all there will be some 734 awards, including 
eight University Scholarships, ranging from 
$1,000 to $4,000. For information write to the 
Guild at General Motors Building, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 
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THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE TOPIC FOR THE 
SCHOOL YEAR 1954-1955 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE FOREIGN TRADE POLICY 
OF THE UNITED STATES? 


DEBATE HANDBOOK 
{Extra Copies to the same school} 

SET OF SPEECHES 
(Extra Copies to the same school) 

YOUR GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE REBUTTALS 
(Extra Copies to the same school) 

DEBATE REVIEW 

DEBATE TIME CARDS 


COMBINATION OFFER 


Consisting of one Debate Handbook, One Set of 
Speeches, and the "Debate Review." 


offer for $1.00 additional) 


wk SCHOOL OFFER 


Consisting of five (5) Debate Handbooks, One Set 
of Speeches, and the “Debate Review." 
BRI en csainese Spe sae ewe Naas Ieee $13.65 


CS * 


MID-WEST DEBATE BUREAU 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 
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INSTALLATION CEREMONY FOR 

ALL SCHOOL OFFICERS 
Theme Jefferson School Song 
Organ Student Body enters. 
Processional Flags and Officers 

Accompanied by organ 

Star Spangled Banner Student Body 
Invocation Student - 


Our Heavenly Father, we are most humbly thankful 
that Thou hast given us the privilege of attending 
this great school. We ask that Thou will give guidance 
to us in our search for learning. Forgive us our sins and 
may we strive to do Thy will in our everyday lives. 
Help our leaders, Father, and give them wisdom 
and strength to go forward together in the future. We 
ask all these things in Thy name. Amen. 


The principal presents a charge stressing 
last year’s accomplishments, ideals of school, etc. 
to the President of the Student Council: 

The assembly this morning is for the purpose 
of installing the leaders for the school year of 
1953-54. The success of this school year depends 
upon the leadership that is furnished by this 
group. We can’t rise any higher than the leader- 
ship of the school. Every institution that is 
serving mankind depends upon leaders who have 
the honesty, capability, and determination to do 
what is right. 

Thomas Jefferson High School has been very 
fortunate in the leadership that has been fur- 
nished by the student body. This institution is 
known far and wide for its ability to develop 
students who will go out into the world and 
make it a better place in which to live. If our 
leaders here, the student body, grasp the idea 
and the ideas that are presented and carry them 
forward fearlessly, then we have no reason to 
have fear for the future. 


This morning there is a challenge for you, 
and it is a challenge that you should not take 
lightly; because the leadership that you afford 
this group is going to determine the success or 
failure of this school year. It is always a pleas- 
ure to recognize leadership and always a pleas- 
ure to see leadership asserted, and you, this 
morning, have asserted your leadership, and 
proved your ability to lead. I wish to congratu- 
late you. 

At the same time I wish to charge you with 
the responsibility that is upon your shoulders 
and it should not be accepted lightly. You 
should assume this responsibility with the deter- 
mination, desire, and a will to discharge your 
duties to the very best of your ability. If that is 
done, we have no reason to fear for the class of 
1953-54. 
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Your leadér this morning, president of your 
student council, has shouldered his responsibili- 
ties; and he is depending upon you to do your 
part and to assist in carrying Jefferson High 
School through to a successful conclusion. 

Now, to those students who have not been 
selected, it is not an indication that you are not 
a leader. It is an indication that leadership 
abounds within the walls of Jefferson High 
School. I do not know of a high school any 
where that has more capable, or more outstand- 
ing students than we find here; and to you I 
want to say it as a challenge, a challenge to 
assist these leaders, a challenge to make Jeffer- 
son High School and to keep Jefferson High 
School in the position that it has attained. Do 
not be satisfied with what has been done in the 
past; aim high, do more, and then you will have 
the feeling within yourself of having accomp- 
lished a duty to the very best of your ability, and 
there is always a glow of satisfaction in that feel- 
ing. 

And now, Bobby, I wish to tell you that your 
responsibility, the guidance and leadership of 
this school, is squarely upon your shoulders. I 
am sure that you will accept it and carry it for- 
ward, as have our officers of the past. And now, 
student body, it is my pleasure to present to you 
one of the most outstanding leaders in the school, 
Bobby Tate. 

President of Student Council: I, as President 
of the Student Council, accept this charge that is 
symbolic of the many accomplishments that have 
been made at Jefferson, by those who have pre- 
ceded us. May we be guided, not only to carry 
on, but also to seek even greater achievements 
... for this, our school. “There is a school we 
all love well; ’tis Thomas Jefferson! Her glories 
we will always tell; our Thomas Jefferson.” This 
is our song .. . the symbol of our affection, our 
ideals, our creed. As leaders, our voices must be 
heard. The theme of our song—the quality of 
its meaning—will be dependent upon the quality 
of character which we possess. Note of Character 
. . . I charge you to express to us our theme— 
the key of our song! 


1. Character: Character is a seed which 
grows in the heart of every human being. It 
flowers and grows as the person grows. It is the 
governing power of our life and is more signifi- 
cant than possession of tremendous talent or 
genius. Character is like the theme of a song 
. .. the principal key in which it is played, to 
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which it returns as to its home, no matter how 
far it may wander away. 

President of Student Council: The song of 
leadership is set to a lyric which expresses our 
purpose. This lyric is the symbol of SERVICE. 

2. Service: I shall pass through this world 
but once; any good thing, therefore, that I can 
do, or any kindness that I can show to any hu- 
man being, let me do it now. Let me not defer 
nor neglect it, for I shall pass this way but once. 
These are words of my song—words of SERVICE. 

President of Student Council: Loyalty is the 
symbol of love and respect—the melody of our 
song of leadership. 

3. Loyalty: Loyalty is a state of mind, a 
serenity of the soul. It is a freshness of the 
deep springs of life and lives in the central place 
of the heart, the holiest good. It carries hope 
enough to remove all anxious fears concerning 
friendship and love, respect, and understanding 
enough to move up to be useful and helpful to 
others. The desire to uphold our own institu- 
tion, organization, family, or friend is loyalty. 
Loyalty is like the melody of our song, a refrain 
which we happily sing over and over again. 

Song: The Lord’s Prayer (Malotte)—Stu- 
dent. 

President of Student Council: Friendship is 
harmony which adds color and beauty to mel- 
ody, resonance and richness to our tune. Har- 
mony is symbolic of the lasting quality of mutual 
love and good will established in Thomas Jef- 
ferson among friends. 

4. Friendship: 

Let us have our share of this earthly life, 

Of the gain and the loss, the joy and the strife, 
Let us climb the hill with our fellow man, 

And win—to the top—with him, if we can. 

Of his helping hand let us know the touch, 

Let us lend him ours when the need is such, 


Give us light and song, that Heaven may send, 
To know man’s heart and to call him Friend! 


President of Student Council: The song of 
Leadership must have a steady and a reliable 
rhythm. This quality in leadership is called de- 
pendability. 

5. Dependability: Dependability is the qual- 
ity of being trustworthy—the foundation of good 
leadership. A dependable person will remem- 
ber each promise that has been made, and keep 
it whatever the cost. He will plan his work 
well, be prompt in its execution, and stay with 
it until he becomes a successful winner. The 
world delights in a dependable leader who is al- 
ways smiling and willing to accept his duties 
cheerfully. Rhythm is symbolic of this quality 
of dependability. 

President of Student Council: The next 
quality is that of impartiality—or being, just 
honest, honorable to all. Impartiality in leader- 
ship is like “style” in song. It gives distinction 
and dignity to all you do. 
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6. Impartiality: Impartiality is a supreme 
ideal and must be sought by every individual. 
Its splendor dispels the darkness of misunder- 
standing. Great things are so obvious that we 
are sometimes unaware of them. Impartiality 
is a mark of greatness. Remember this—all 
men are created equal! Live by this rule and 
you may attain impartiality. Sing your song 
of Leadership in this “universal” style. 

President of Student Council: The combi- 
nation of many personalities into cooperation 
can be likened to the blending of all instru- 
mental parts into an orchestration of a song. 

7. Cooperation: Without cooperation nothing 
is possible, with it, all things. The very word 
cooperation implies the willingness to share 
one’s responsibilities and duties with others. 
Cooperation means people working harmonious- 
ly together for the benefit of all. 

President of Student Council: Each of these 
qualities of leadership are like ideals. Ideals are 
like stars. You will not succeed in touching 
them with your hands. But like the seafaring 
man on the desert of waters, you choose them 
as your guides, and following them, you will 
reach your destiny. You will sing your song 
and your voice will be heard—leading men who 
sail together to pull together—as they cross the 
troubled waters to the shores of a land of peace. 

Solo: I Would Be True—Student. 


would be true, for there are those that trust me; 
would be pure, for there are those who care; 
would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 
would be brave, for there is much to dare, 
would be brave, for there is much to dare 
would be friend of alli—the foe, the friend-less; 
would be giving, and forget the gift; 

wou'd be humble, for | know my weakness; 
wou!d look up, and laugh, and love, and lift, 
would look up, and lough, and love, and lift. 
would be prayerful thro’ each busy moment; 
would be constantly in touch with God; 

would be tuned to hear the slightest whisper; 
would have faith to keep the path Christ trod, 
would have faith to keep the path Christ trod. 


The President of the Student Council then 
addressed the presidents: 

“Will the Student Leaders please rise? And 
now may the ideals of our school song be an in- 
spiration to you. May you keep faith with the 
leaders of the past and in your turn pass on 
these ideals of leadership to your successors— 
happy in the thought that you have been able 
and worthy leaders of a great institution— 
Thomas Jefferson High School.” 

“Will you leaders now, as a pledge of your 
sincerity, respond to the questions I ask of you?” 

“Will you promise, as a leader of your or- 
ganization, to give wise and honest service; to 
do all in your power to promote and dignify 
scholarship; to uphold the ideals and standards 
of your organization and those of Thomas Jef- 
ferson High School?” They answer in unison, 
“Fado.” 

“And now repeat with me the oath of office: 
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“I do solemly swear that I will fulfill my duties 
as leader of my organization to the best of my 
ability and to do all I honorably can to advance 
Thomas Jefferson High School.” 

“Will the student leaders be seated and will 
the library counselors please rise.” 

“To you also the message of This Song of 
Leadership should bring a challenge. As chosen 
leaders in an established school policy, your 
task calls for upholding especially the ideals of 
service, cooperation, and loyalty. Will you then 
as library counselors promise to give wise and 
impartial service, to do all in your power to 
further the library code of conduct and to set an 
example in school leadership? If so, answer I 
do. 

“And now repeat with me the oath of office: 
“IT do solemnly swear that I will fulfill all my 
duties as counselors to the best of my ability 
and to do all I honorably can to advance Thom- 
as Jefferson High School.” 

“Will the library counselors remain standing 
and the other student leaders please rise.” 

“Then will you repeat with me the creed of 
Thomas Jefferson High School: I believe in sin- 
cere effort, in faithful fellowship, kind and gen- 
erous friendship, and hearty cooperation. I be- 
lieve in upholding the ideals and standards of 
Thomas Jefferson High School and in loyalty to 
this school and its activities.” 

“Now, I, as the representative of the student 
body, present you to your fellow students as 
duly qualified leaders of organizations and li- 
brary counselors of Jefferson High School—” 

“Will everyone please rise and sing the School 
Song and remain standing for the benediction.” 

Benediction: God Bless and Keep 

The Lord bless thee and keep thee; 

The Lord make His face to shine upon thee, 
And be gracious unto thee; 

And Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, 


And give thee peace, And give thee peace 
Amen, Amen, Amen 


You— 


Note: Several other themes have been used 
in staging this assembly. One was “Good Lead- 
ership is the Hope of the World.” A picture of 
one or both hemispheres was used in the stage 
background to carry through the theme. 

Student Council President: “Bearer of the 
light of Dependability, may your light so shine 
that the leaders of today may be inspired to 
carry out the duties of their offices to the best 
of their ability and with the greatest success.” 

Dependability: Dependability is the quality 
of being trustworthy, and the foundation of 
good leadership. A dependable person will re- 
member each promise that has been made and 
keep it whatever its cost may be. He will plan 
his work well, be prompt in its execution, and 
stay with it until he becomes a successful win- 
ner. The world delights in a dependable leader 





who is always smiling and willing to accept his 
duties cheerfully. 

Another theme was “Good Leadership Will 
Bring Light to the World.” In this, each par- 
ticipant lighted a different colored light when he 
came to the stage to be addressed by the student 
council president. Christmas tree lights were 
anchored to a wrought iron flower stand and 
the bulbs screwed in as the participant gave his 
speech. 

Student Council President: “Light of Loyal- 
ty, it is time you shine forth your light, that it 
may serve as a beacon to guide all good leaders 
in directing the work of their organization.” 

Loyalty: Loyalty is symbolic of love and re- 
spect and of desire to uphold one’s own insti- 
tution. It is the holiest good in the human 
heart. Loyalty carries hope enough to remove 
all anxious fears concerning friendship, and live 
enough to move us to be useful and helpful to 
others.—Florence Langford, Thomas Jefferson 
High School, San Antonio, Texas 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We are often asked for the script 
of an unusual Student Council Installation Service, or one 
for all school leaders. Here is one which impressed us. 
The names have been deleted. In this school, the service 
varies from year to year. 
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ANNOUNCE NEW BOOKLET 

Youth Service, Inc. have published a new 
booklet, “Quotes.” It will be a wonderful help 
to all youth leaders, It contains over 300 “‘quot- 
able quotes, epigrams, pithy sayings, poems, etc., 
all directly applicable to youth leadership in 
school, recreation, church, public or private 
agency of any and all types. The price is $1.00. 
Order from Youth Service, Inc., Putnam Valley, 
New York. 


Com edy Cues 


No Cut 

A restaurant owner wanted to run an entirely 
different restaurant. He advertised: ‘Cutlets 
from Every Animal in the World.” 

The first customer asked for an elephant cut- 
let. The chef said, “Madam, I am very sorry, 
but for one cutlet we cannot cut up our ele- 
phant.” 








Word-For-Word line in the report of a girls’ 
softball game in the Ogden, Utah, Times: 

“Everything was going fine until the last of 
the fifth, when all the bags got loaded.” 
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IF NOT GOSSIP? 
(Continued from Page 102) 

The journalist must strive to be an unselfish 
personality who places truth before cheap popu- 
larity. The selfish personality lessens every value 
that it touches; it contaminates everything, 
cheapens everything, it inverts the order of 
values. The man or woman of courage goes 
ahead, along the lines of his own convictions. 
In the least of his labors or services—in the 
spirited reporting of the human trivia of every- 
day—he condemns what is cheap and takes his 
inspiration from truth. 

Editor’s Note: Based on a talk given by Sister Ritamary 


at the National Convention of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, last spring. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 

LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 

OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS MARCH 
3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946. 


of SCHOOL ACTIVITIES MAGAZINE published monthly ex- 
July, and August, at Lawrence, Kansas, for 
54. 


cept June, 
October 1, 
County of Douglas, State of Kansas, ss: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared Ralph E. Graber, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Associate Editor of the School Activities 
Magazine, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily, weekly, semi-weekly, or tri- 
weekly newspaper the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (Section 537 
Postal Laws and Regulations), to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor, and business manager are: 


Publisher: School Activities Publishing Co., Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Editor: 

Managing Editor: 

Associate Editor: Ralph E. Graber 

Business Manager: Harold E. Allen 

2. That the owner is School Service Co., Inc., 1041 
New Hampshire, Lawrence, Kansas. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1% or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (if 
there are none, so state) Harry C. McKown, Gilson, Illinois; 
Cc. R. Van Nice, Topeka, Kansas; Ralph E. Graber, Lawrence, 
Kansas; Nelson Ives, Topeka, Kansas; Earl Ives, Topeka, 
Kansas; Harold £. Allen, Lawrence, Kansas; T. H. Reed, 
Topeka, Kansas; Ray Hanson, Macomb, Illinois; Harold E. 
Gibson, Normal, Illinois. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholders or security holder appears 
upon the books as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any inter- 
est direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


RALPH E. GRABER 
(Signature of Associate Editor) 


Harry C. McKown, Gilson, Illinois 
Cc. R. Van Nice, Topeka, Kansas 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of 


“ October, 1954. 


CLIFTON C. CALVIN 
(SEAL) 
(My Commission expires November 6, 1956) 
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The Job SECURITY of a Good Teacher 
is a Matter of PUBLIC RELATIONS 


“*Teacher Teamwork With a Problem Public’ is highly worthwhile 
reading. The author does not hesitate to call a spade a spade. 
He brings to the surface many of the undercurrents in the edu- 
cational world which are hushed up or not frequently enough 
discussed in open conference.” 


The teacher's biggest problem is 
not teaching his students the funda- 
mental subject-matter of the courses 
in which he is professionally quali- 
fied. 

It is, instead, the problem of “teach- 
ing” the vast, indefinite “public” just 
what a school system is for and how 
it is organized to do that job. It is 
the problem of integrating himself or 
herself into a community which, 
while perhaps not actively hostile, can 
nevertheless make a teacher's life un- 
happy by demanding higher stan- 
dards than the parents themselves are 
willing to set for their children. 

“TEACHER TEAMWORK WiTH A 
ProBLEM Pusuic” defines these dif- 
ficulties by outlining their historical 
origins. The second part of the book, 


—N. L. ENGLEHARDT in SCHOOL EXECUTIVE. 


entitled “So What?,” then proceeds to 
list and discuss ways in which the 
teacher can meet these situations. 
Included are the personal qualities 
that make a good teacher, the merits 
of effective teacher organization, how 
to achieve teacher-parent cooperation, 
public enlightenment and the means 
for obtaining it through newspapers, 
school programs, etc. 

This book is a positive and con- 
structive treatment of the basic prob- 
lem of our public schools—the prob- 
lem of public understanding, coop- 
eration, and support. It shows the 
teacher how he or she can change 
mere acceptance of a school program 
to active endorsement, and replace 
public indifference with sympathetic 
enthusiasm. 


“Teacher Teamwork with a Problem Public” 
by C. R. Van Nice 


$2.00 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PUBLISHING CO. 
1041 New HAmMpsHIRE 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


Please send me 


copies of “TEACHER 


TEAMWORK WITH A PROBLEM PUBLIC” at 


$2 each. 
Name 
Address 


City 


Enclosed is $ 


State 
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“The reuthors apparently feet- 
aud we agree heartily - that 
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a Little Drill 


"w+ Anybody 


—review in The Civic Leader 


The review says: “The successive printings 
of this supplementary textbook—this is the 
ninth since 1942—have been prepared espe- 
cially for students in grades 6-10, but they have 
proved to be almost as useful throughout the 
entire senior-high-school course, 

“The authors apparently feel—and we agree 
heartily—that a little drill-work never hurt 
anybody. Just as drill is essential in learning 
basic number combinations, so it is equally 
vital in order to gain facility in the use of 
maps, charts, encyclopaedias, card catalogs, 
and in learning to take notes, make outlines, 
or prepare good reports. 

“In addition to providing useful units of 


skills study, this book relieves teachers and 
librarians of the onerous task of preparing 
such materials. Each unit is organized to in- 
clude directions to students, practice materi- 
als, a test, and a retest. This ‘Individual 
Self Testing Key’ enables pupils to check 
their own (or one another’s) work and to 
proceed independently. 

“The book has a reading difficulty of sixth- 
grade placement. Selected units may be taught 
as needed during the year, or the work may be 
covered by an average class in a short course 
of six to seven weeks.”—Review in The Civic 
Leader, Civic Education Service, Washington, 
D.C. 


Revised, Enlarged 1954 Edition 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


1. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 
2. How to Understand Social-Studies Read- 
ing 
3. How to Use an Encyclopedia 
. How to Make an Honest Report 
. How to Use a Dictionary 
. How to Use a Map 
. How to Use an Atlas 
. How to Do Committee Work 
. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis- 
cussion 
10. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 
11. How to Use an Index 


2. How to Use The World Almanac 

3. How to Locate References on a Topic 

1. How to Read Simple Graphs 

5. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 

6. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
Figures 

17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 

. How to Prepare a Good Report 

. How to Give an Oral Report 

. How to Make a Written Report 


21. How to Make a Current Events Report 
22. How to Take Notes 


3. How to Draw Conclusions 


List price of book, $1.85; list price of key, 12c 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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